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HATS OFF 


along the lines of the policy we have advocated. The 

reform of the profits tax and of the purchase tax, the 
reduction in the tax on cinemas, were all urged in these 
columns last week. The emphasis which‘we then gave to the 
importance of maintaining our export trade, and the way in 
which this can be done by running down the sterling debts, 
found an echo in the Budget speech. Formany years, too, the 
Spectator has urged that the Government should do more to 
help small savers. The new limit on eae of National 
Savings Certificates, and the terms of the new issue of 
Defence Bonds, go a long way to achieve this. Admirable as 
the tax changes are, however, the Chancellor’s analysis of 
Britain’s economic position at this moment is even more 
valuable and more welcome. It is a great relief that the 
Chancellor has refused to be stampeded into premature re- 
flation by the depressingly large number of leader-writers and 
academics who have been crying out for it. In his first Budget 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory turns out to be that rare creature—a 
Chancellor who really has the feel of the economy at his 
fingertips. Early in his speech he noted a number of hearten- 
ing signs that our economic health has improved in the last 
few months. But he rightly perceived that ‘it is too soon yet 
to contemplate any general relaxation on the economic front.’ 
Looking ahead, Mr. Heatlicoat Amory said: ‘I do not believe 
that a sudden sharp recession in this country during the 
coming months is likely.’ That has been the Spectator’s judg- 
ment for some time. Elsewhere, he added, ‘I see no prospect 
of mass unemployment at present.’ It is indeed fortunate for 
the country that the prophets of stagnation, the congenital 
woemongers and other economic Bourbons have made so 
little impact on the new Chancellor. His reply to their out- 
pourings is the quiet reminder that ‘there is no salvation to 
be won through increasing production indiscriminately at any 
cost.’ 


N ATURALLY we welcome a Budget which is so much 


* * * 


No doubt Mr. Heathcoat Amory will be misrepresented as 
an enemy of expansion. It seems fair, therefore, to give 
prominence to his attitude on this point. ‘Our strategic aim 
must always be steady expansion,’ he said, ‘though tactics 
may sometimes dictate a pause.’ Again: “We dislike restric- 
tions intensely and we are eager to resume expansion, but the 
lesson from the past is that as we resume expansion we must 
do so at a steady pace.’ What matters most of all now is that 
we have ‘a golden opportunity . . . to halt and possibly to 
reverse the trend of rising prices from which we have suffered 
for so many years.’ The Chancellor has done his best to seize 
this opportunity. In the general shape of his Budget for the 


forthcoming year he has hit off a nice balance. Had he left - 





tax rates unchanged there would have been an overall deficit 
of £185 million. He has, however, felt himself able to give 
concessions worth just under £51 million so that we go into 
the new fiscal year with an anticipated overall deficit of £236 
million. Last year Mr. Thorneycroft budgeted for an overall 
deficit of £125 million, but this turned out to be £212 million. 
There is, therefore, virtually no change this year, which is 
probably about right. After all, as the Chancellor pointed out, 
‘There are many ways in which purchasing power could be 
quickly stimulated if the general level of demand were sud- 
denly and sharply to fall.’ But the moment for that is not yet. 
Meanwhile, the Chancellor has used his £51 million worth of 
concessions to excellent effect. It is well worth while losing 
£30 million of revenue to simplify the purchase tax. There 
will now be only four rates of tax instead of seven. The 
Chancellor’s discussion of the familiar proposal for a tax on 
retail sales, incidentally, was refreshingly thoughtful and 
businesslike. About £13 million will be lost to the Exchequer 
by the reduction in the cinema tax, but no one will grudge 
that. For the rest, the Chancellor has managed to help old 
people and house buyers; and to reduce the duty on heavy 
wines. The Daily Worker, seizing on this, called it a ‘Let 
Them Drink Port’ Budget; the Daily Mirror, seizing on the 
reduction of purchase tax on ties, the ‘Old School Tie’ 
Budget. But the Chancellor also reduced the tax on headgear 
and a fairer comment on his work would be ‘Hats off.’ 

The two most important changes cost the Exchequer 
nothing this year, though in a full year they would cost nearly 
£40 million. The first, the substitution of a flat rate of profits 
tax for the present discriminatory tax, is long overdue. It 
will pay for itself by making companies more efficient, and 
in helping them to finance themselves more appropriately. 
The second is the increase in the initial allowances granted 
to industry in its depreciation of plant and machinery, and 
factories. Here, perhaps, one may quibble a little with the 
Chancellor. He described this change as ‘a little practical 
encouragement’ to investments by industry. But it is incon- 
sistent for the Chancellor at the same time to insist, as he did, 
that the Capital Issues Committee should continue ‘their criti- 
cal scrutiny’ of applications from industry for fresh capital. 
If we have reached the stage where initial allowances can be 
increased, we must have passed the point at which the Capital 
Issues Committee should have been abolished. 

Not the least valuable part of the Chancellor’s speech was 
his vigorous defence of the sterling area and Britain’s position 
in it. The successful working of the sterling system, he stated, 
remained the primary aim of our economic policy. He 
was right-to deplore the suggestions that have been made 
recently that the system should, in some unspecified way, be 
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wound up. No country would"gain from such a 
proposal, and Britain would suffer most of all 
from the chaos which would follow the disappear- 
ance of sterling as an international currency. 
The aim, then, is to consolidate the recovery 
which we have already made. The Budget will 
certainly do that and will probably do more. This 
time next year we may at last find ourselves in a 


position where we can tackle the major budgetary 
problems which still remain, such as the finance 
of the nationalised industries, the subsidies to 
British agriculture and the need for further re- 
ductions in the general burden ‘of taxation. Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory has already shown that he has 
the ability and the courage to deal with these 
matters when the time comes. 


WILLING THE RULES ‘ 


HERE has not been, up to now, much dis- 
Pvaities to convert the tranSport dispute 
into a national showdown—not, at least, on the 
part of those most directly concerned, the British 
Transport Commission and the unions. Some 
commentators have prophesied that it will lead 
to a general strike, others an eleetion; but within 
the transport industry the hope on all sides has 
been that it will be resolved in a general settle- 
ment. And this moderation is understandable: 
with every passing year the differences between 
the BTC and the transport unions grow less; 
their range of common interests more extensive. 
The issue lies between the transport system, as it 
exists today, and the businesses and travellers who 
use (or do not use) it; with the Government in the 
invidious position of having to decide not simply 
whether to ‘will the means’ by which the wheels of 
the present system can be kept turning smoothly, 
but also whether the end which was willed a few 
years ago was a wise one—whether the transport 
system, and in particular the railway system, is not 
due for drastic overhaul. 


The chief weakness of the country’s transport 
system as it Operates at present is that there are 
no clear standards by which efficiency can be 
judged; and, therefore, few standards which are 
maintained. The yardstick of profit has long since 
been abandoned; the railways have been, and by 
all the signs will continue to be, subsidised by the 
taxpayer. To some extent this is justified. Railways 
have been a strategic necessity; their cost in part, 
it could be maintained, should be met out of 
defence funds.- But this only applies to sections 
of the railroad that are of strategic value; and 
for much of the railway system there is no 
justification of any kind—except sentiment. 
Every time any stretch of railway is about to be 
closed, its preservation excites the interest of 
hundreds of people who had never given tuppence 
to it before; businessmen, who would as soon 
send their goods by wheelbarrow as by rail, join 
with the owners of private cars to protest against 
the decision to close down the line. The process 
of pruning useless branches has consequently gone 
far too slowly. 


So, too, has the process of removing union 
restrictive practices. If the Government is pre- 
pared to will the means—i.e., to keep the tax- 
payer paying for something which he no longer 
needs—it should also be prepared to will the 
rules under which its subsidy is granted. It is, 
admittedly, far better for those concerned to 
work out their own rules, as workers in the mining 
industry are now beginning to realise; but if they 
fail to do so, the State has no option but to step 
in and say that its grants must be conditional on 
the money being used to increase efficiency, not 
Yo buttress inefficiency. Because this has not been 
done, the current huge expenditure on the rail- 


ways is still not modernising them fast enough to 
catch up with receding public demand; and a 
new diesel engine is no better than an old puff- 
puff if it is drawing empty wagons or carriages. 

The only reason for caution in the process of 
pruning the railway system is the ‘brighter 
prospects for the more distant future, conjured 
up not only by the prospect of cheap nuclear 
power, but by inventions which suggest that the 
private transport may in time come to use surfaces 
more akin to rail than road. Experiments are now 
being conducted in the United States on cars 
which drive themselves, through a mechanism 
akin to ‘“Gecrge’ on aircraft; and also on Cars 
which drive not on wheels but over a thin film 


COMPETITION: IN CHAUVINISM 


HE fall of the French Government following 

on M. Gaillard’s decision to resume negotia- 
tions with Tunisia, on the basis established by 
the Anglo-American mission of conciliation, 
means a victory for the extremists on Left and 
Right; and a further weakening of the already 
shaky Centre, on which French governmental 
coalitions have relied since the war. The sequence 
of events leading up to the defeat shows that 
M. Gaillard and his Government have made the 
worst of all possible worlds. Having first refused 
to consider the Anglo-American proposals, which 
contained considerable concessions on the part of 
the Tunisians (including reconsideration of “the 
cases of French citizens expelled from the coun- 
try, maintenance of the French base at Bizerta 
and supervision of four Tunisian airfields by 
neutral observers), the French Government then 
agreed 10: negotiate after considerable American 
pressure and a personal letter from President 
Eisenhower to M. Gaillard. The motive of the first 
refusal was to keep the Independents from with- 
drawing their support from the Government, 
though the pretext was the Tunisian rejection of 
supervision of their Algerian frontier, but by this 
hesitation the Prime Minister ensured that he 
could be charged with surrendering French in- 
terests to foreign pressure. In the debate on the 
vote of confidence the Right were not slow to 
take advantage of this. M. Soustelle’s rhetorical 
question on the utility of calling a special session 
of the National Assembly if French policy was 
to be made in Washington was not without its 
effect on deputies, as the unexpectedly large vote 
against the Government showed. 

In France itself Wednesday’s vote means that 
resistance to advocates of a ‘tough’ policy in 
North Africa has now become almost impossibly 
difficult. How can any successor to M. Gaillard 
do other than break off negotiations with Tunisia, 
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of highly compressed air. Both suggest the pos. 
sibility of a fusion of private and public transport 
over the railroads, suitably adapted. 

But this is years ahead. In the meantime, the 
need is to break the habit of mind which regards 
the railways as in some way a national nécessity, 
which must be maintained in their present form, 
no matter how great the discrepancy between their 
cost and their income. That is why the Gover. 
ment needs to stand firm behind the decision of 
the Railway Staff National Tribunal. The notion 
that the wages of transport workers must be kept 
in step with other workers’ wages is valid only s 
long as the transport systems they serve give ‘the 
public a necessary service. Much of the service 
they give in this country is not necessary; it is 
in duplicate, or triplicate, where one form only 
would suffice. Until the community insists that 
it gets the system it needs, rather than a hotch. 
potch of old systems suited to past needs, it will 
have to face paying out more and more to sustain 
a less and less useful transport system. To refuse 
an increase in pay will certainly be hard on many 
transport workers; but it may well be the only 
way to arouse them, and the community, to a 
recognition of the chaos towards which the trans- 
port policies of the last few years are leading. 





























leaving the blockaded French garrisons to their 
problematical fate and taking his country’s 
grievances to a humiliating dismissal-in the UN? 
Since there is no successor to M. Gaillard in sight, 
the crisis seems likely to be a long one, and that 
in itself will do damage enough. France will be 
left without a Government at a moment when 
not only North Africa but the economic situation 
is crying out for attention. Leaving aside the 
possibility of desperate remedies being adopted by 
the men on the spot in Algeria, a policy of 
immobilisme is clearly insufficient to cope with 
these problems, but that is likely to be all the 
policy any new coalition will be able to pursue, if 
indeed a new coalition can be formed at all. 

For it is becoming evident that the admittedly 
precarious system by which France has been 
governed since the war is breaking down. To the 
various rifts which have split the Centre at one 
time or another has now been added one in a 
particularly vital spot, which involves enough 
deputies to destroy the possibility of a majority. 
Some policy must be followed in North Africa, 
but is there a majority for any policy at all? The 
sinister phenomenon of Right- and Left-wing ex- 
tremists uniting against the Centre has not been 
unknown in other times and places—the Germany 
of the Weimar Republic, for instance. 

In the international field the resentment of the 
French Right against American interference in 
North Africa may have a few unfortunate con- 
sequences. Part of French opinion is now in a 
mood of hypersensitive chauvinism in which any 
folly would come easily. If Britain and America 
vote against France when Franco-Tunisian re- 
lations come before the Security Council (and it 
is hard to see how they could do anything else), 
then there might be a demand from the Right 
for France’s withdrawal from NATO or, at any 
rate, for a suspension of the tréaty’s operation. 
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Cutting off one’s nose to spite someone else’s face 
is not a course usually followed by sane states- 
men, but there seems to be a singular absence of 
sanity in French political circles these days. 
Inevitably, it will be asked “Where does France 
go from here?’ Will General de Gaulle play the 
deus ex machina? In terms of practical politics 
the return of the General to power would mean 
the granting to him of extended powers—prob- 
ably in a presidential form—and would involve a 
revision of the constitution, a step for which there 
is certainly no majority in the Assembly at 
present. In terms of public opinion the granting 
of a mandate to deal with North Africa—and it 
is probably true that de Gaulle is the only national 
figure capable of fulfilling such a mandate— 
would have to follow some fairly spectacular in- 
dication of disaster. That stage has not yet been 
reached. No doubt the foundations for it have 
been well and truly laid, but, at present, Algeria 
is still one or two years away from that moment. 
This is the bombardment of Haiphong rather than 
the siege of Dien-Bien-Phu. It is not a comforting 


CriTIcIsiInG Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
has for some years now been 
rather like smoking in church; 
even a drunken atheist would con- 
sider it disgraceful behaviour. 
There are signs—as yet, it is true, 
no bigger than a man’s hand—that the Chancellor 
has cottoned on to this shining tribute to the 
bipartisan spirit which animates our politicians 
when they catch sight of a really decent chap 
(which cannot in the nature of things be very 
often). I am far from wishing to spoil the smooth 
surface of this harmony, so I will just say now 
that I do not wish to be told again that the 
Chancellor is a simple-lifer who boils his own 
breakfast egg, does his own washing-up, and can 
often be seen (especially by press photographers) 
coming out of Lyons tea-shops after having a 
fourpenny cup of tea. We (and I do mean we) pay 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory a salary of £5,000 a year, 
and he is in any case quite well off in his own 
right; it is high time he got himself a daily (as if 
he hasn't!) and left these carefully rehearsed 
spontaneities to the Prime Minister, on whom they 
sit more naturally. A nod being as good as a wink 
to a blind horse (and there are certainly plenty of 
those about), I am sure I need say no more on the 
subject. ‘ 
Which leaves me with the Budget. The scene 
reminded me, as formal occasions in the House 
of Commons always do, of the description in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of the glittering gala night with 
which Beerbohm Tree opened the Her Majesty’s 
Theatre: ‘A scene of brilliancy, tempered by 
ladies.’ Tempered, indeed, not only by ladies. As 
usual, the House was full, but not quite so full 
downstairs as it was last year; the bruised ribs of 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s Budget are evidently still re- 





TOW 


membered. Upstairs, however, every inch of the 


Speaker’s, Ladies’, Distinguished Strangers’ and 
Peers’ Galleries was fully occupied. There was the 
usual crop of Chancellor’s relatives and the inevit- 
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thought that a catastrophe has to occur before 
any steps to prevent it can be taken. 

Whatever happens in France itself, there can 
be no question that on this occasion the policy 
of Britain and America is completely justified. 
Support of France’s follies in Algeria would drive 
M. Bourguiba and the Moroccan Government 
into the arms of Soviet Russia as well as saddling 
the West with responsibility for a peculiarly ob- 
noxious colonial war. M. Bourguiba has been as 
moderate as any man in his position could be: 
it would have been quite unreasonable to expect 
him to agree to supervision of the Tunisian- 
Algerian frontier, as the French Government de- 
manded. The immediate danger is that the French 
army and colons in Algeria, encouraged by their 
success in obtaining the rejection of the concilia- 
tion proposals, may seize the opportunity to 
pursue still wilder adventures. Britain and 
America should let it be known that they will 
not tolerate anything of this kind. The com- 
petition in chauvinism among the political parties 
in Paris has done enough harm already. 


Westminster Commentary 


able Uncle Fred (‘Winston lead us, Woolton feed 
us, will ye no’ come back again?’), a living rebuke, 
with his pink cherub’s countenance, to that cold 
clergyman who would not let a parishioner 
decorate his child’s tombstone with angels on the 
grounds that they did not exist. One detail it is sad 
for a traditionalist like myself to record: the num- 
ber of toppers has now fallen to two, adorning the 
heads of Mr. Gerald Nabarro and Sir Colin 
Thornton-Kemsley. Ichabod, or words to that 
effect.” 

At 3.16 the door opened to admit a very care- 
free-looking fellow; his face was round and 
smooth, his brow unlined, his eyes clear and 
sparkling, his step only just short of jaunty. He 
looked like an ex-Chancellor, which is exactly 
what he was, and Mr. Thorneycroft walked to his 
seat beside Dame Flo as if he was going to listen 
to his successor’s speech with his hand on his 
handkerchief, ready to whip it out and stuff it 
into his mouth if his amusement threatened to 
turn into an unseemly guffaw. Over the way there 
was a remarkably fine turn-out of Liberals (apolo- 
gies, by the way, for confusing Messrs. Holt and 
Wade and not seeing Mr. Bowen in my description 
a fortnight ago of the Entry of the Gladiator); in 
all you might say that everybody who was any- 
body was present. 

On the very second of 3.30, as Mr. Simon was 
answering the one question on the Order Paper 
addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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who should appear but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, holding up a big red box as 
if he had all sorts of goodies inside it. A very 
long cheer greeted him as he picked his way 
deftly round the large number of ex-Chancellors 
who littered the Front Bench. Then he opened the 
box, extracted the goodies and got cracking. Pray 
do not accuse me of vulgar Americanisms; I 
mean only that he started with a joke. It was one 
of Dr. Johnson’s, and a good one, too. 

If Mr. Heatheoat Amory is remembered for 
nothing else, he can certainly claim to have made 
the fastest Budget speech in history. At times his 
delivery reached almost the speed of Mr. Leslie 
Hale’s, and the language being used by those poor 
pencillers upstairs whose duties obliged them to 
take it down verbatim grew quite shocking. He 
spoke, collectors of the byways of history may 
care to note, for exactly the same length of time 
as Mr. Thorneycroft—one hour and forty-three 
minutes. 

Of all the various jargons that have spread their 
poisonous tendrils around the language in recent 
years, none is more inimical to the life of its host 
(will any biologist aware that I am mixing my 
scientific metaphors kindly keep such information 
to himself?) than the financial variety. The 
Finance Bill itself, we know, must be couched in 
a wholly incomprehensible language bearing no 
relation whatever to English. But why the Chan- 
cellor should indulge in yet another variety of 
gobbledygook is beyond me. I have given up 
expecting any Chancellor, or anybody else for 
that matter, in or out of Parliament, to stop for 
a moment and consider what phrases like ‘five 
thousand four hundred and forty-three million 
pounds’ actually mean; but I do wish—vainly, I 
know—that someone could make a Budget speech 
that did not include remarks like the current 
Chancellor’s assertion, within a hundred seconds 
of his opening, that the ‘dominant objective’ of 
our policy must be ‘to maintain the value of our 
currency, or at any rate that such pious contra- 
dictions of everything every Government since the 
war has ever done were not followed within two 
minutes by the same idea dressed up in the rags 
of a cliché that even the Earl of Home would 
pencil out of his script; ‘Costs and prices,’ said the 
Chancellor, ‘continued to be our Achilles’ heel.’ 

Still, this is to live down to my reputation 
(laughably unfounded, as those who really know 
me will testify, especially if I twist their arms) 
as a captious and destructive critic, though if 
pressed I shall call to my defence so unorthodox 
a witness as Lord Hinchingbrooke, who appeared 
to have stopped listening within three minutes. 
Given the limitations of Treasury orthodoxy 
within which the Chancellor had to work (and 
although a root-and-branch reconstruction of our 
entire fiscal system would do a power of good 
I suspect that Mr. Heathcoat Amory is not exactly 
cut out for the role of Robespierre, ripe though 
Sir Roger Makins is for that of Citizen Hugh 
Capet), this was a sound and sensible Budget; 
though the welkin will remain unrung, hands will 
at any rate remain unwrung. The byway-collectors 
I mentioned earlier can notch up the only Budget 
within living memory delivered on a glass of milk 
(the Chancellor, I noticed, first drank from it 
when he got to the bit about ‘milk for processing,’ 
though he did not stop for a bowl of cereal in the 
previous sentence, which was about cereals,-nor a 
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plate of pig-food a moment later, when he men- 
tioned pig-food; no doubt he agrees that a foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds); 
they should also note that the invasion of Egypt 
by British, French and Israeli troops which took 
place in November, 1956, is now officially circum- 
locutionised into ‘the Suez trouble.’ 

The Budget was received, as befits so unspec- 
tacular a box of tricks, without either a delirium 
of joy on the one hand, or a paroxysm of rage on 
the other. The Opposition brayed loud and long 
at the Chancellor’s favourable mention of the 
Cohen Committee, the Tories cheered short and 
low at the details of the new profits tax, and they 
united to shed a joint crocodile’s tear at the bit 
about the plight of the old people. As Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory went on, and it became clearer and 
clearer that this was not an election Budget, one 
could sense the relief sweeping through the Oppo- 
sition; it is easy, after all, to yell ‘Bribes!’ at a 
Chancellor, but a good deal more difficult to 
persuade the bribees to be high-minded and refuse 
them. 

But it is not only not an election Budget; 
it is also a fair Budget. If a Chancellor has several 
hundred millions of largesse to distribute, he can 
put it into a large syringe and give us all a 
shot in the arm; but with the limited elbow-room 
available this year, it would be difficult for the 
most benighted of the Government’s opponents 
to claim that the Chancellor is grinding the faces 
of the poor and buttering those of the rich. Oh, 
never fear, they did, do and will claim just 
that; all I said was that it would be difficult. 
Though Mr. Gaitskell, following on, wisely based 
his criticism on the at any rate arguable thesis that 
with world conditions as they are the time was 
ripe for an expansionist Budget, the Opposition, 
to everybody’s amazement, suddenly interrupted 
the quite unintelligible mumbling of Sir Charles 
MacAndrew, who was formally asking the House 
to approve the various tax-changes, with loud 
cries of ‘No.’ Since nobody had been listening to 
Sir Charles, and couldn’t have heard what he was 
saying if they had been, nobody knew precisely 
what point in the proposals had aroused the 
Labour Party’s wrath. After they had divided I 
went downstairs to find out what they had divided 
on, but naively asked for the information from 
some MPs. ‘How should I know?’ each asked in 
genuine bewilderment, and I had to wait until 
nightfall before I discovered that it had been, as 
one might have guessed, on the profits-tax pro- 
posals, The Labour Party does not know much, 
but it knows that ‘profit’ is a dirty word, and Sir 
Theobald Mathew himself never hounded a 
humble back-street pornographer as the Labour 
Party hounds anyone who uses such obscenities 
in their presence. The trouble with the Labour 
Party (one of its troubles, anyway) is that it is 
simply out of date. 

As for the purchase-tax proposals, Mr. Nabarro 
has not, at the time of writing; been heard from 
(though he doffed his hat and bowed at each 
concession announced), but here again the Chan- 
cellor, bowed under the weight of Treasury ortho- 
doxy, did as well as could be expected. After all, 
not even the ‘down-with-profits’ brigade, not even 
Mr. Arthur Lewis, who greeted the announcement 
of the lower duty on port and sherry with a cry of 
‘That'll please the railwaymen,’ can maintain that 
purchase tax ought not to be reduced. 


So, all in all, the fourth Conservative Chancel- 
lor since the war came well out of his ordeal. 
There will not be an election; there will not be a 
panic; the Tory Tannhduser will not rush pre- 
maturely back to the Venusberg and the arms of 
his abandoned inflation; and, barring outsize 
accidents, there will not be an autumn Budget. 
What there will be it is not so easy to say; around 
this time of year it is easy to forget that the Budget 
is Only one part of the financial system of the 
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country, and the Chancellor is only one member 
of the Cabinet. The others, with the railwaymen, 
can yet knock the edifice down. But, on the whole, 
I prefer to regard as symbolic the moment when, 
as Mr. Heathcoat Amory turned to his taxation 
proposals, the sun burst through and illuminated 
the Chamber and everyone in it. Thus irradiated, 
they looked almost beautiful; it was indeed 2 
solemn and moving moment. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


ROBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL, who died 

a hundred years ago this week, was 

the founder of the Spectator. Its 

obituary notice of him said that 

‘even those subscribers who were 

most irritated by the course it pur- 
sued could find no substitute and continued their 
subscriptions . . . its circulation being chiefly, as 
it must always aim to be, among the men of 
culture, who like to listen to all sides of con- 
troversies, provided the argument is conducted 
with fairness and moderation.’ On another page, 
Paul Bloomfield has more to say about Rintoul, 
and about the Spectator’s early years; but’-he 
does not mention one of his comments which, I 
feel, deserves to be remembered. I am occasionally 
asked by people, “What really are the Spectator’s 
politics?’—the puzzled (and sometimes even 
resentful) implication being that the paper ought 
to follow a party line. Rintoul did not think so: 
when the same question was asked of him, his 
reply was: “We run counter to the prejudices of 
all parties.’ I hope we still do. 


* * * 


THE LIBERAL DECISION not to join an anti-Socialist 
front is sensible. The party’s present success is 
due to discontent with the other two parties, not 
to its own virtues, and its continuance depends 
upon it remaining prudishly aloof from con- 
tamination by either of them. But if the decision 
itself was sensible, the way it was announced 
was not—unless, of course, the party was trying 
to be funny, which I think unlikely: ‘The Liberal 
Party is so busy in its essential work of forward- 
ing Liberalism that it has no time for keeping 
others out of Parliament.’ If the Liberal Party 
had decided that the best way of forwarding 
Liberalism was to seek to influence the other 
parties and not to return Liberal MPs, this would 
be reasonable enough. But it has decided the 
opposite, and it is difficult to see how it can return 


. Liberal MPs without ‘keeping others out of Par- 


liament.’ Again: ‘Neither the Liberal Party nor 
any other party has any right to deprive the elec- 
tors of their free choice to vote as they think fit.’ 
This is merely a pompous way of saying that 
parties have no right to make electoral alliances, 
which is obviously untrue; and as there are un- 
doubtedly some electors who would like to vote 
for a combined anti-Socialist candidate, the 
Liberal Party is in fact depriving some people ‘of 
their free choice to vote as they think fit’ by 
refusing to enter into such an alliance. I suppose 
the Liberal Party is so busy in its essential work 
of promoting Liberalism that the fact that one- 


third of its Parliamentary Party owe their seats 
to arrangements with the Conservatives—how. 
ever ‘unofficial’ these arrangements are alleged to 
be—has escaped its notice. 


* x * 


IN OUR correspondence columns Mr. Randolph 
Churchill makes clear that his plan for an anti- 
Socialist front owed nothing to that of Mr. 
Martell, whose pamphlet he had not read. I am 
sorry. The plans were so similar I was deceived 
into thinking they had a similar origin. Mr. 
Churchill says that my assertion that the Liberals 
‘have no chance at all of winning marginal 
Labour seats’ requires argument to support it. I 
should have thought it was obvious. Although the 
swing has been much smaller than might be ex- 
pected, Labour has at the moment slightly im- 
proved its position since 1955. In other words, 
it will be more difficult today for an anti- 
Socialist candidate to win a Socialist marginal 
seat than it would have been in 1955. Does Mr. 
Churchill think that even in 1955 an anti- 
Socialist alliance would have won any of Labour's 
marginal seats? Mr. Churchill says that if a 
Liberal candidate ‘could collect half the Tory vote 
in a Socialist marginal seat he would be home 
and dry.’ But if the Liberal got half the Tory vote 
he would need something over a quarter of the 
Socialist vote to win; and if, as Mr. Churchill 
suggests, he concentrated his criticism’ on Social- 
ism rather than upon Conservatism, this seems 
to me unlikely. 
* * *” 


MANY READERS Of The Times must have been 
astonished to read (though not, of course, in The 
Times) that Hugh Cudlipp had called it the ‘Judas 
of journalism.’* He was referring not to its 
appeasement line over Czechoslovakia in 1938 
(or to its Suez somersaults eighteen months ago), 
but to its recent career of suppressions. A news- 
paper must be judged not only by what it puts in, 
but by what it leaves out; and it is on this count 
that The Times has been so often criticised re- 
cently. The instance Mr. Cudlipp was referring 
to concerned the press ‘intrusion’ controversy 
which began in The Times correspondence 
columns, following the case of Mary Kriek, the 
murdered Dutch girl; and again following the 


Munich air crash. In the Munich affair it . 


quickly became obvious that the trouble only 
arose because a self-important BEA observer 
failed to check what was actually happening; and 
even in the Kriek case, though the press came out 
of it less satisfactorily, the original allegations 
have now been shown to be wildly exaggerated. 
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The Times can certainly not be blamed for 
having allowed correspondents to make their 
charges: but, having printed them, it could have 
taken the trouble to investigate them or, failing - 
that, have accepted the evidence of the Press 
Council’s investigation and conceded that its 
correspondents had misrepresented what had 
happened on these two occasions. But apart of 
course from printing a report of the findings, The 
Times has remained mute. 


* * * 


IT COULD BE argued, of course, that the Press 
Council’s opinions are no longer taken seriously. 
Certainly nobody I know in Fleet Street has any 
respect for that body; its pronouncements too 
often bear the seedy stamp of an old pot white- 
washing adjacent kettles. The uprush of venom 
against the press, manifesting itself in bitter 
attacks by men and women who had no first- 
hand knowledge of what had happened, but who 
were so splenetic about the press that they 
accepted charges against journalists unquestion- 
ingly, reflect a widespread mistrust of popular 
journalism; and this will not have been lessened 
by the self-righteous complacency with which 
some newspapers greeted their ‘acquittal’ (it was 
notable, incidentally, that the papers which made 
most capital out of it were those which have not 
previously had a good word to say for the Press 
Council). Still, I suspect the whole affair will have 
done some temporary good: editors may be more 
inclined to restrain their reporters and photo- 
graphers for fear of adverse publicity; and some 
distinguished citizens and citizenesses will be in 
less of a hurry to write hysterical letters to The 
Times. 
> * a 

OUR OLD FRIEND ‘A Student of Politics’ of the 
Sunday Times last week lamented the retirement 
at the next election of so many Tory MPs who 

represent a concentration of experience 

and mature political judgment... . Among 


the Tories voluntarily retiring are experienced 
MPs of the calibre of Sir Alan Gomme-Duncan 


(Perth); Sir Roger Conant (Rutland and Stam- . 


ford); Mr. Archer Baldwin (Leominster); Sir 
Charles MacAndrew (Bute and N. Ayrshire); 
Capt. James Stuart (Moray and Nairn); Sir Ian 
Hutchison (Edinburgh W.); Sir Harold Roper 
(Cornwall N.); Mr. Peter Remnant (Wokingham); 
Sir Duncan McCallum (Argyll); Sir Harry Make- 
son (Folkestone); Sir Harold Webbe (Cities of 
London and Westminster); Sir Patrick Spens 
(Kensington §.); Sir James Hutchison (Glasgow 
C.); Sir Alfred Bossom (Maidstone); Sir John 
Crowder (Finchley); Lady Davidson (Hemel 
Hempstead); and another dozen of equal stature. 


Of this sixteen eight have been knighted since 
1951; four were hardly eligible for the honour as 
they already had it; and one is a woman. Although 
Sir Robert Boothby is an obvious exception, 
knighthoods and baronetcies for MPs are rewards 
for good discipline and decent obscurity. You do 
do not except such people to wander into the 
wrong lobby. The Student put it rather differently: 
they are 
the cadre of experienced campaigners who have 
been the custodians of the party’s ark and 
covenant. . . . At the height of the Suez storm, 
for instance, they provided a shect anchor when 
less experienced younger mariners were in danger 
of being driven off course. 
Obviously not the sort of people to rock a 
gunboat. . PHAROS 
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The Question 


By IRVING 


HE dead praise not the Lord . . .’; neither 

do they care about the H-bomb. The point 
is worth making, because there seems to be a 
widespread assumption that (a) if the Bomb ex- 
tinguishes the whole lot of us we shall in some 
way be more dead than those who, in the past, 
were killed by less sensational methods; and (5) 
that those who died in all previous wars are 
somehow the less dead because we, the sons of 
the survivors, still inhabit the earth and enjoy 
the fruits thereof. Both assumptions are, of 
course, erroneous and in the worst of taste be- 
sides. Those who died in past battles are quite 
dead, even if we are alive; and their state would 
not have been rendered more deathly in the 
slightest if, ten minutes after they drew their last 
breath, a natural catastrophe had destroyed all 
living creatures. And if we in our turn are wiped 
out by the Bomb, we shall be neither more nor 
less dead than they. 

The question is, always has been and always 
will be: are the values we die for worth dying for? 
Is there anything in life to be treasured more than 
life itself? It is, morally, the identical question the 
ancient Greeks had to contemplate during the 
wars between the city-states, when the victor 
more often than not slaughtered the entire male 
population and sold the women and children into 
slavery. It is, morally, the identical question the 
medizval Jews (in Christian lands) and the medi- 
eval Christians (in Moslem lands) had to face 
when they were offered the choice between 
forced conversion and annihiJation. All that the 
Bomb does is to pose this question concretely to 
each and every one of us. It universalises and 
makes common what was once an extreme 
situation. But it does not transcend that situation. 

Qne of the more melancholy aspects of the 
King-Hall/ Russell/Priestley campaign is the 
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of the Bomb 


KRISTOL* 


slippery way these militants skirt the issue. One 
listens in vain to their chorus for a clear response 
to the question of whether it is ever possible that 
no world should be preferable to some worlds. 
Are there in truth no circumstances to which they 
would feel that the destruction of human life 
presents itself as a reasonable alternative? One 
can scarcely believe it. It may be that, were they 


‘ sufficiently hard pressed, they would take refuge 


at the extremity of passive resistance and declare 
that, in the kind of intolerable situation a par- 
ticularly nasty mind might imagine, they would 
commit suicide—sacrificing themselves so that the 
world may survive. But what if the wicked were 
so affected by their noble example, were so bitten 
with remorse, that they followed suit? Or is it 
essential to the abolitionist position that evil be 
not only triumphant but conscienceless as well? 

This is not to say that the H-bomb has 
changed nothing. On the contrary, it has dras- 
tically changed and complicated a great many 
things in the realm of politics, war and diplomacy. - 
But if the pretence by the Pentagon that the 
Bomb is ‘only another weapon’ is a flight from 
these novel perplexities, so is the ‘moral’ crusade 
against the Bomb per se. It is not merely another 
weapon; but it is a weapon and nota divine 
apocalypse. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture by the noted 
German physicist Carl-Friedrich von Weiz- 
sickert shows a fine appreciation of these per- 
plexities. .Much of what he says about the 
difficulty inherent in such an ‘absolute’ deterrent 
as the Bomb, and the various temptations it offers 
to a political leader, is very sound if familiar. So 
are many of his remarks about the need for an 
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naternational ‘easing of tensions’-—an overworked 
‘liché that has not yet lost all its substance. But 
a anyone familiar with German moral-political 
iterature over the past half-century the lecture 
will evoke disturbing echoes. The line of thought, 
woceeding from the most elevated of premisses, 
2egins to wander precisely as it nears the point 
where conclusions have to be reached and de- 
risions made. Of Herr von Weizsicker’s profound 
sincerity as a Christian there can be no doubt; 
aor of his scientific authority; nor of his per- 
sonal courage; nor of any of the other virtues one 
can think to ascribe to a man. But what one does 
miss is a simplicity of character and a firmness 
of mind that would allow his ideals to make some 
visible mark on reality. 

Herr von Weizsiicker is a member of the group 
of prominent German scientists who, a year ago, 
signed a well-publicised ‘declaration of con- 
science’ with regard to atomic weapons. In his 
lecture. he quotes from this declaration as 
follows: 

We declare faith in a freedom such as the 
western world today upholds against com- 
munism. We do not deny that the mutual fear 
of the hydrogen bomb contributes considerably 
towards the maintenance of peace throughout the 
whole world and of freedom throughout part of 
it. But we consider this means of ensuring’ peace 
and freedom as unreliable in the long run, and 
we consider the danger that would, in the event 
of breakdown, accrue to be fatal. We do not 
feel competent -to make concrete suggestions 
towards a policy for the Great Powers. We be- 
lieve. that a small country like the Federal 
Republic can still best protect itself and can 
still most further world peace if it positively 
and voluntarily renounces the possession. of 
atomic weapons of any kind, On no account is 
a signatory prepared to take any part whatever 
in the production, trial or use of atomic 
weapons. 

The particular assertion that it is not desirable 
for Germany and other smaller countries to 
possess atomic weapons is sensible enough. But 
as for the rest—one really needs to be intellectually 
double-jointed to get a grip on it. The Bomb con- 
tributes to world peace and freedom; it also 








threatens to destroy world peace and freedom; 
and ‘we do not feel competent to make concrete 
suggestions towards a policy for the Great 
Powers. How lucky to be a scientist in Germany 
today, where righteousness is buttressed by in- 
effectualness! As for the wretched American or 
Russian scientists, they presumably are in cap- 
tivity to die Damonie der Macht, and everyone 
knows that there is nothing at all to be done for 
this condition. 





The Christian Church, Herr von Weizsiicker 
explains, cannot possibly sanction the use of the 
Bomb. On the other hand, it cannot possibly sug- 
gest the renunciation of the Bomb either, ‘for 
she does not know, none of us knows, what such 
a suggestion would mean.’ The individual Chris- 
tian, however,,does have an escape from this 
dilemma. He can simply opt out—refusing to par- 
ticipate ‘in whatever has to do with atomic 
weapons’; publicly standing by this renunciation 
against all criticism and coercion; but not other- 
wise meddling with world politics, except for an 
occasional lecture. This is, it can be seen, a very 
modest position. And rarely can modesty have 
been so certain of being its own reward. 

If Herr von Weizsicker has, provoked me to a 
testiness of tone, I can only plead that my own 
quota for the tolerance of. mindless rhetoric about 
the Bomb has been exhausted. Mindlessness, 
indeed, seems to me as much a by-product of the 
Bomb as radioactivity: President Truman, whose 
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decision it was to drop the first atom bomb on 
Hiroshima, has never shown the least awareness 
that his action. was other than. routine. Mindless, 
too, was the Pentagon’s post-war decision, 
for reasons of ‘economy’ and domestic politics, 
to place- the armed forces on an ‘atomic’ basis. 
And mindless now in Britain is the self-flagellant 
hysteria which, impetuously conceding liberty as 
the price of survival, may yet have the oppor- 
tunity to discover that survival is not so pur- 
chased. It has apparently never even occurred 
to Commander King-Hall that the first thing that 
Russia would do, in an occupied Britain, would 
be to construct missile bases of her own, point- 
ing westward this time. 

One grows weary of repeating the obvious, but 
it remains true: the problem of the Bomb is the 
problem of the Cold War. In this war Europe is 
as deeply engaged as is America or Russia. 
Once one has made the moral choice between 
the conflicting values that have given rise to 
this war, it would seem to be dishonourable 
(putting it mildly) to raise the question of whether 
one would die for them. It is, moreover, in the 
actual world configuration, an utterly pointless 
thing to do in Britain. It is evident—or should 
be—that both the Soviet Union and the United 
States are willing to risk world destruction rather 
than survive in a world dominated by the other. 
This is a fact. And even if every Englishman put 
on a dhoti, chanted the Mahabharata, and became 
as passive as an oyster, it would not have the 
slightest effect. The Russians are so little in- 
terested in Britain’s ‘moral leadership’ that they 
have instructed the British Communist Party not 
to support the campaign for unilateral disarma- 
ment: the party line is that Britain should keep 
the Bomb while leaving the American alliance. 
The Americans, for their part, simply write off 
Aldermaston and all that as a sign of decadence 
and defeatism and begin to think of enlarging 
their bases in Spain and Turkey. 

Still, to be willing to die if necessary is not 
the same thing as a yearning for self-extinction. 
Having made one’s moral choice, one is always 
jeft with the task of making it effective. This is 
the responsibility not of the moralist but of the 
statesman. It requires prudence not passion. And 
here, in this. very practical area, England and 
the other countries of Western Europe could do 
a great deal, if they so desired. Above all, what 
they could do is to exert themselves to see to it 
that the defence of Western Europe is conceived 
and conducted’ in terms of conventional arma- 
ments rather than atomic ones—that matters are 
so arranged that if and when a crisis does arise 
it would not necessarily degenerate speedily into a 
holocaust. This, oddly enough, was the original 
idea behind NATO. The idea lapsed when the 
European nations failed to produce the necessary 
soldiers, as a consequence of which American 
troops in the European theatre were supplied 
with atomic weapons. And despite the fact that 
such diverse figures as Lord Montgomery and 
R. H. S. Crossman have been trying to breathe 
new life into it the idea appears unable to regain 
its vitality. 

The countries of Western Europe, taken to- 
gether, have the population, the industrial re- 
sources and the trained personnel to match Soviet 
Russia in conventional military strength. If they 
want to; and there’s the rub. For it would-require 
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some sacrifices. Not heroic sacrifices—though in 
a way these are the easiest to demand; not even 
harsh sacrifices such as the’ Russian people are 
now making; but small, nagging, personal sacri- 
fices. It would mean large standing armies, long- 
term conscription, a halt to the rise in the stan- 
dards of living. 

The choice for Europe is not between servitude 
and survival on the one hand and catastrophe 
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on the other. That choice is out-of its hands. 
The real European choice is between a military 
feadiness to defend itself with conventional arms, 
which means having to do without as many tele- 
vision sets, cigarettes and washing machines as it 
would like; and an unqualified reliance on the 
deterrent value of the Bomb, with all that implies. 
Putting it in such terms, one seés how over- 
whelming are the reasons for pessimism. 


R. S. Rintoul, 1787-1868 


By PAUL BLOOMFUJELD 


OBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL’s was a Classic case 
R of a Scot of obscure parentage and out- 
standing talent coming to London and making 
good. On leaving school—the parish school at 
a small place, Aberdalgie—he became a printer’s 
apprentice in Edinburgh, and later joined the 
Dundee Advertiser, a Liberal paper in Liberal 
Forfarshire, native county of the Radical Joseph 
Hume and sphere of influence of some interesting 
Left-wing Whig grandees, for instance Lord Pan- 
mure and Byron’s versatile friend Kinnaird. After 
Rintoul had risen from printing to editing the 
Advertiser, these two recognised his ability and 
were always ready to use their pull on his behalf. 





Becoming well known in the Edinburgh of the 
great Edinburgh Review days, Rintoul was en- 
couraged to go there to start a new paper. 
Though this fizzled out at once, nobody thought 
any the worse of him. By now, with Castlereagh 
dead and Canning so much alive, with Peel re- 
forming the penal system and Huskisson enthu- 
siastic for Free Trade, the most interesting 
centre for any ambitious young Radical was 
London, to which Rintoul came in 1826 to edit 
William Blackwood’s The Atlas. When Black- 
wood wanted him to vulgarise it he said no, and 
resigned; and it was then that his friends founded 
the Spectator, putting him in absolute control. 
The first number was dated ‘week ending July 
5, 1828"; it ran to sixteen pages and cost 9d. (in- 
cluding 4d. tax), and the first words were: ‘The 
principal object of a Newspaper is to convey in- 
telligence.’ 

About a year later Rintoul was struck by an 
anonymous feature in the Morning Chronicle 
called ‘A Letter from Sydney . . . Together 
with the Outline of a System of Colonisation.’ On 
making inquiries Rintoul learnt that the author 
was a young man of good family half-way 
through a three-year sentence in Newgate, his 
punishment for abducting a fifteen-year-old 
heiress and carrying her off to Gretna Green. 
The prisoner was Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
On this gaolbird Rintoul was at once 


a 


ready to stake his reputation—which was brave, 
considering Wakefield’s reputation, as well as far- 
sighted. Besides the ‘Letter,’ Wakefield (who was 
a cousin of Elizabeth Fry’s) wrote a pamphlet 
whilst in Newgate against the abuse of the death 
penalty which helped Lord John Russell to 
reduce capital offences to four. Rintoul said in 
the Spectator: ‘If ever man redeemed the wrong 
he had done society, by conferring upon it a vast 
benefit, it is Mr. Wakefield.’ 

In 1830 Wakefield came out of Newgate and 
the Whigs into power. The issue that most pre- 
occupied the nation was, of course, Reform; and 
the famous phrase, ‘The Bill, the whole Bill and 
nothing but the Bill,’ was Rintoul’s. But as soon 
as the Bill was passed disillusion set in. It was 
not only that the Whigs had been too cautious; 
the situation was unprecedented in history—an 
ifidustrial revolution in a country with rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. Britain was even more ‘over- 
populated’ with fourteen millions in 1832 than 
with fifty millions under Welfare State condi- 
tions today, The Radicals would not have known 
how to cope either. The trouble with them, 
Rintoul saw, was that they wanted to run a party 
on philanthropic principles and could not agree 
what these were. He was confirmed in his political 
independence, supported Peel in due course over 
the Corn Law question, and meanwhile -threw 
in-his lot with the group of ‘Philosophical Radi- 
cals’ who since 1830 had been known as the 
‘Golonial _Reformers.’ (Most Radicals were 

‘ough-paced Little Englanders then as they 
are now.) ‘Colonisation,’ said the Spectator of 
September 10, 1831, ‘worthy to be so described, 
has never been pursued by any modern Govern- 
ment; but the Ministry is about (so we are in- 
formed) to take the first step in this. vast 
improvement of our political economy.’ The Re- 
formers had to begin by redeeming Australia 
from being a semi-tropical Siberia, to force the 
government to annex New Zealand (the size of 
Britain with a cannibal population smaller than 
that of not-anthropophagous Greenwich today) 
and to.reconcile the British and French in Canada 
to Downing Street and to each other. And the 
new British nations would have to have respon- 
sible government. Wakefield was bent on this 
from 1830, eight years before Durham went to 
Canada he with him. 

The history of the Spectator under Rintoul is 
to a remarkable extent the history of the dogged 
and successful prosecution of this colonial policy 
in the teeth of opposition from Evangelicals, from 
the separatist Radicals and from the Colonial 
Office—especially from James (or ‘King’) Stephen, 
the great Permanent Under-Secretary, grand- 
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father of Virginia Woolf. Twenty million Britor.s 
emigrated in a century, and if it had not been for 
the Colonial Reformers they would nearly all 
have gone to the United States (where the 
majority went anyhow): there would be no 
Commonwealth today. 

Rintoul’s personality was attractive to intelli- 
gent and spirited men of all kinds: Bentham in 
old age took kindly to him, Hazlitt in his last 
year wrote for him. Mill was in sympathy with 
him. Rintoul was on excellent terms with 
Charles Buller, who developed the responsible 
government theme after the publication of the 
Durham Report. Even before Wakefield had 
saved the Report from mutilation by divulging its 
contents to The Times, he and Rintoul had put 
their heads together to see how they could make 
sure of getting it implemented. In December, 
1838, they founded the Colonial Gazette; and 
when Lord Sydenham sailed to Canada to be 
Governor-General they posted off a number of 
copies of the Gazette by steamer, so that 
Canadians should know in good time if Sydenham 
broke promises there that he had made here. 

‘Large-browed, gentle mannered, but he must 
never be spoken to on a Friday’—it is fitting 
enough that the only extant verbal sketch of 
Rintoul should have been left to us by a member 
of the Wakefield family. When Wakefield once said 
to him, ‘I should have done nothing at all if you 
had not constantly helped me,’ Rintoul answered 
with equal magnanimity. He also said :. ‘The kind 
of merit which the Spectator seeks not to dis- 
claim, is simply of not being frightened by the 
novelty of a scientific proposition; and of having, 
when examination has assured us of its solidity, 
held by it until others have become as convinced 
of its utility and of its practical use as we are.’ 


Local Election 
By ROGER FALK 


WENTY-ONE years ago I was the hesitant 

candidate for an impossible seat in an over- 
crowded borough—a borough which was full of 
character (agg stil is) but was devoid (and still 
is) of sympathy for the likes of me and my co- 
candidate: a kindly, elderly, sad, ex-colonial 
servant, with nice manners. Together we formed 
a rather uneasy Conservative-Liberal alliance. 
‘Progressives,’ we were called. But he and I—and, 
indeed, the victorious Socialists (two well-inten- 
tioned ladies who were as much a part of the 
borough as the town hall itself or the Wren” 
parish church), were inconspicuous compared 
with the two who came bottom of the poll, but 
made most of the noise, under the banner of 
‘British Union of Fascists.’ Their names were 
Bailey and Joyce—the dismal little Joyce, who, 
with his dark-blue polo-neck sweater, walking 
stick and scar, was to become, as ‘Lord Haw 
Haw,’ one of the most striking personalities of 
the war. 

It was not a very pleasant election. The weather 
was miserable; 1937 was hardly the gayest of 
years. My only clear recollection of it is of the 
‘count.’ It was then traditional (I don’t know if 
it still is) in local government elections for the 
senior of the various candidates te move a vote 
of thanks to the town clerk and his staff after 
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packed, the atmosphere electric; Fascist candi- 
dates, however widely they might have failed, did 
at least lend a bit of tension to the political pro- 
ceedings of those days. Twice during the count 
Mosley, bodyguarded by blondes and young men 
in black shirts, had swept in and out again, a 
glazed expression on his face. 

When the moment came for the ‘thank-yous’ to 
be orated, a hush came over the dusty, brightly 
lit hall. The better known of the two well-inten- 
tioned. ladies went up to the platform and, in a 
voice thrilling with victory (she fad been repre- 
senting the borough at County Hall for decades), 
said her piece. She added that she and her. col- 
league had enjoyed fighting Mr. Falk and Mr. 
Price who, she said, had behaved like gentlemen 
(we smirked), But—and her voice became shrill 
—as for those b——s of Fascists, well, they hadn't 
a gentlemanly instinct in them. 

Uproar and chaos in the body of the hall. 

Then it was our turn. My gentle ex-colonial 
servant—God rest his soul—minced on to the 
platform and in accents bred from the best of 
public schools and universities said how much 
he and Mr. Falk had enjoyed meeting those 
dear, friendly people from the borough, how 
grateful he was to the Town Clerk and how glad 
he was that the Socialist ladies had found us 
gentlemen. 

I remember stealing a glance at Joyce while 
this was going on. I remember his white, tense 
face. I remember thinking that the chap was 
a little mad. 

And then Joyce walked firmly on to the plat- 
form, and looked at the assembled crowd with 
infinite contempt. He raised his arm in a Fascist 
salute and, in the voice soon to become so well 
known, he delivered his speech. ‘I am prepared 
to say “thank you” to the Town Clerk if that is 
. what is expected of me. But as for this business 
of gentlemen—I don’t understand it. We in the 
British Union of Fascists are not gentlemen. We 
are British.’ 

That was all; we went quietly home. 
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H ONOUR is a word still current on the golf- 
course and at the card-table. Corpses, 
normally male, are from time to time buried with 
military honours. My impression is that military 
honours are always described as ‘full,’ but it may 
well be that, owing to the need to get a‘sénior 
member of the Chaplain-General’s Directorate 
to countersign the pro-forma from District 
Headquarters authorising an issue of blank am- 
munition to be fired over the grave, or for some 
similar reason, interments do from time to time 
take place to whose protagonist the military 
honours paid are, technically, something less than 
full. 

County Court judges are, I believe, correctly 
addressed as ‘Your Honour,’ and the virtually 
indiscriminate use of this mode of address by stage 
Irishmen is possibly a relic of the police-state 
established in Ireland by the British. Clever 
people obtain honours degrees, and the Sovereign 
periodically rewards merit or distinction among 
her subjects by conferring honours on those held 
to be especially deserving; when these are 
hereditary they are referred to as ‘the family 
honours’ at the end of obituaries. 

But in-its primitive sense the word is hardly 
ever used. You sometimes hear a BBC comedian 
mention ‘the honour of the regiment’; he does so 
for the same reason that he employs other slightly 
pretentious archaisms, like ‘“Gadzooks!’ or ‘the 
white man’s burden,’ because they can easily be 
made to sound funny. I do not know whether 
among schoolboys a promise given ‘on your 
honour’ is still regarded as more binding than an 
ordinary promise, but I suspect that the 
formula has gone out of fashion. 

* * * 

It would be interesting to establish why our 
society has dropped from its vocabulary the name 
of an abstract conception which for so many 
centuries exerted a powerful influence on Euro- 
pean mores. The thing itself, however, is still so 
to speak one of the facts of life. You can hardly 
criticise a man more severely than by describing 
his conduct as dishonourable. But why is the ex- 
pression ‘a man of honour’ all but obsolete when 
it comes quite naturally to us to talk about ‘a 
man of integrity,’ which is almost but not quite 
the same thing? 

You could argue that we have ceased to talk 
about honour because there is practically no 
honour left to talk about, but I think this is 
nonsense. It may go against the grain to hear 
Mr. —— and Sir ——- —— being called ‘right 
honourable’ during debates in the House of 
Commons; but two hundred years ago the 
euphemism was being applied in Westminster to 
a far wider range of far bigger scoundrels. It 
would be impossible to prove, and difficult even 
to maintain, that in the mid twentieth century 
public and private morality in Britain have sunk 
below the level attained in any previous age. 

* Oe oa 

Words with bad meanings never seem to go 
out of currency. Indeed, in much the same way 
as successful gangs of Chinese bandits used to 
attract into their ranks deserters from the forces 
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sent against them, they have the power of seduc- 
ing words which originally had good meanings 
and taking them on the strength of the pejoratives, 
Egregious, for instance, means exceptional or 
surpassing; but if your commanding officer de- 
scribed you in your annual confidential report 
as ‘egregiously efficient,’ you would seriously con- 
sider exercising your right to appeal against his 
findings. Nor would you much like it if he wrote 
that you were ‘a very moderate officer,’ though 
he would in fact only be saying that you were 
temperate in your conduct and avoided extremes, 

There are however as yet no signs that 
honour is on its way to becoming a dirty word. 
It has not even suffered the fate which overtakes 
some ‘good’ words for no ascertainable reasons 
and causes them to become (intrepid and dainty 
are two examples) practically unusable except for 
purposes of parody. It has simply been put on 
the shelf. 


1958 


* * * 


I think this is a pity. It took Europe a long 
time to evolve the concept of honour; and though 
it is true that many wicked and foolish things 
have been done in its name, countries like Russia 
and China, on which the Age of Chivalry had no 
impact, are the poorer for lacking our set of bye- 
laws to the rules of life. In neither nation, for 
all their many virtues, is the European ideal of 
honour understood, let alone accepted as a 
standard of conduct. We, for instance, are con- 
stantly being surprised by the alacrity with which 
Russian and Chinese citizens denounce the mis- 
deeds of their neighbours, and often indeed of 
their own flesh and blood, to the authorities. We 
attribute this to the power of Communism to 
atrophy personal loyalties. 

But in neither country has the informer ever 
aroused the detestation with which we regard 
him, and long before they or anybody else had 
even heard of Communism the Russians and the 
Chinese were using this repulsive method to 
eliminate rivals or to pay off old scores. It is 
perhaps no accident that Communism, whose 
squalid twists and shifts are the antithesis of what 
we understand by honour, should be most firmly 
established in two countries where honour is not 
understood at all. 


+ * * 


It is not however on ideological grounds that 
I regret the obsolescence of honour as a watch- 
word, but because it stands for something good 
which should be kept constantly in mind. 
Although it is a matter, and a rather nebulous 
one, which primarily concerns grown-ups, 
children easily absorb the principles on which it 
is based and are quick to grasp the concept of 
personal honour, of something which is built in 
to all decent people and which each must 
jealously preserve. The word itself may sound 
old-fashioned, but I believe it makes more sense 
to children than all that guff about ‘citizenship’ 
and muscular circumlocutions like ‘playing the 
game.” 

It is silly to talk about honour too much, but 
it is sillier not to talk about it at all. 


‘ 
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Theatre 





Codes of Behaviour ‘“ 


? - 


By ALAN, BRIEN 


Dock Brief and What Shall We 
Tell Caroline? By John Mor- 
timer. (Lyric, Hammersmith.)— 
Any Other Business? By George 
Ross and Campbell Singer. 
(Westminster.) — Romeo and 
Juliet. (Stratford.) 

Last week I argued that contemporary comedy 
must deal with all those tragic, unspeakable, 
queasy topics which are too serious for con- 
temporary tragedy. A good guide for new writers 
is the Hollywood Morality Code which is bril- 
liantly designed to catalogue all the hypocrisies of 
our civilisation with a dead-pan Swiftian irony. I 
suggested that the time had come to turn this 
balderdash inside out, to take this kind of bull by 
the horns. John Mortimer starts from a similar 
premiss. He believes that ‘comedy is the only 
thing worth writing in this despairing age provided 
it’s comedy which is truly on the side of the lonely, 
the neglected and unsuccessful, and plays its part 
in the lone war against established rules, and 
against the imposing of an arbitrary code of 
behaviour on free and unpredictable human 
beings.” 

In his double bill at the- Lyric, Hammersmith, 
Mr. Mortimer sets’ out as a lonely anarchist to 
bombard the Establishment with his joke bombs 
full of indelible soot. Dock Brief couldn't have a 
more serious subject: an illiterate, unsuccessful 
criminal and an expensively educated unsuccessful 
barrister meeting for the first time in the prison 
cell before a murder trial. Maurice Denham as 
the moony, cheese-faced, bird-loving wife-killer, 
and Michael Hordern’ as the shambling, 
dishevelled sheep-dog of an advocate, play their 
roles like caricatures by Phiz. Their dialogue is 
stuffed with long, mannered, almost-Victorian sen- 
tences which explode at every semi-colon with a 
tiny fizzing banger of a laugh. Mr. Mortimer has 
a good aim but a short range. Even in a one-act 
play, it becomes obvious that his characters are 
refusing to become much more than elaborately 
comical bit-parts from an unmade Ealing version 
of a Dickens novel. 

It is Mr. Mortimer, in fact, who is ‘imposing 
an arbitrary code of behaviour on free and un- 
predictable human beings.’ Dock Brief is funny, 
but funny after the fashion of a series of cartoons 
in Punch: its jokes are only valid within a rigid 
cage of conventions.: His humour never escapes 
into real life. What Shall We Tell Caroline? is an 
attempt at a more universal critical comedy. The 
basic theme is more than promising—an angry, 
barking, hairy-tweeded headmaster and his 
facetious flannelled fool of an assistant have been 
keeping the headmaster’s wife happy for twenty 
years by acting out an imaginary triangle drama 
over her affections while the silent daughter has 
been ripening unnoticed into a woman. But the 
performance is still never as good as the précis. 
The fruit cake is buried under towers of highly 
decorated, violently coloured but ultimately 
inedible icing. Mr. Mortimer’s people become 
more and more unreal the longer they stay on 
the stage—until they end up as revue grotesques 





despite the talents of Michael Hordern, Maurice 
‘Denham, Brenda Bruce and Marianne Benet. 
There are as many brands of laughter in the 
theatre as there are kinds of comedy. John Mor- 
timer provokes that high-register chuckle and 
That charming-crinkle-around-the-eyes_ which 
results from a gentle tickling of the meninges. 
N. F. Simpson extorts the true belly laugh which 
comes from being hit in the solar plexus with a 
sharp-angled idea. But there is also what John 
Osborne in Epitaph for George Dillon charac- 
teristically calls ‘the breaking of wind somewhere 
between the eyebrows and the navel’ which comes 
only at matinees of the old-style farce. For this 
last variety, which is by no means negligible, 
I recommend a play I forgot to review in the 
week of its opening—Breath of Spring by Peter 
Coke at the Cambridge. This is the one all about 
upper-class refugees from the Welfare State who 
take up fur stealing to provide funds for charity. 
It should be seen if only for Hazel Hughes’s 
hilarious impersonation of a gruff old tin lizzie 
knitted out of wire wool on number six needles. 
Any Other Business? is equally old-fashioned 
‘And equally effective in its own way. Some critics 
seem to have been gulled into categorising it as 


Cinema 


a new genre—what might be called capitalist- 


realism—because it is entirely concerned with 


. businessmen at work. But such a theme is by 


no means fare or special on the stage—even in 
musicals (example: The Pajama Game). The 
cinema is stuffed full of examples of heroes who 
are truck drivers, dockers, farmers, cowboys and 
criminals. And Any Other Business? is a board- 
room thriller after the style of Executive Suite. 
It could have been written by Agatha Christie, but 
instead of gyessing who killed the Hon. ‘Cock’ 
Robin, you have to guess who sold out the Old 
Firm. It is not a who-dun-it but a who-dunned-it : 
and the authors flourish their red herrings with a 
matador’s skill. 

Romeo and Juliet is the oldest-fashioned play 
of the week and it would be hard-to find, outside 
the works of Shakespeare, a vehicle quite so 
mawkish, confused, improbable and sluggish 
which is still wheeled on from the wings. (Who 
can take seriously a hero called Romeo Montague 
or a heroine called Juliet Capulet?) Mr. Glen 
Byam Shaw’s production ingeniously emphasises 
all these weaknesses, Presumably in order to 
excuse the lovers’ infantile inefficiency, he allows 
Dorothy Tutin to play Juliet as an asthmatic 
ginger-haired backward child and Richard Jolin- 
son to play Romeo as an adenoidal overgrown 
corner-boy. As for me, I played Hookey—that 
minor character, you may recall, who is borne 
out on a bier by four programme-sellers during 
the second interval. 


Cold Comfort Farming 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Desire under the Elms. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) 
Eucene O’NEmL’s granite play 
about incest and child-murder in 
nineteenth-century New England, 
Desire under the Elms (Director 
of this film version: Delbert Hann; X certificate), 
tries to bring the scale and scope of a Greek 
tragedy into a modern setting. The facts of the 
story you can take at the level of tragedy or 
at the level of a News of the World court 
report. A farmer in his seventies, a terrible 
old ranter with hell-fire in his dreams, two wives 
dead and three sons he despises, marries a young 
woman as his third wife. He brings her home to 
the house where the son of his second marriage 
is waiting, with the same harsh, indomitable will 
his father showed in getting it, for the land that 
will one day be his. The two young people, natural 
enemies, become lovers, have a child that is passed 
off as the old man’s, and come to grief when it 
looks as if the child was simply the woman’s 
weapon to get the farm for herself. To prove her 
lack of self-interest, she kills the baby; and the 
pair give themselves up to the police, leaving the 
old man to lord it over his fields as before, in the 
dreadful determination to live to be a hundred. 
**“This is a thickly theatrical plot if ever there was 
one, set in a thickly theatrical, claustrophobic old 
farmhouse that has, unless the handling is very 
deft, uncomfortable echoes of Cold Comfort 
about it. The bleak kitchen, the hay-loft, the 
deserted parlour; the language; above all the three 
main characters; these are all of them made for 
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the theatre, and if they are to be filmed need less 
modern, less intimate, even less tactful and 
respectful treatment than Delbert Mann’s direc- 
tion gives them. Mr. Mann has taken it more or 
less realistically, which means we are meant to 
judge it more or less realistically too; and this 
means, inevitably (since at a flatly naturalistic 
level it makes little sense), some giggles and some 
disbelief. I ply didn’t believe that a woman 
who was not mad or monstrous would kill her 
child to prove a’ point to her lover—even if the 
point was that she loved him. Realism, in a play 
of this kind, has got to be surmounted, over- 
whelmed, outraged: what happens is beyond 
realism, and the direction must catch that beyond- 
ness, that feeling of breaking all bounds, moral, 
conventional, even artistic. 

The acting ‘half helps and half hinders. If it 
had all been at the level of Burl Iyes’s performance 
as the father—with his strength and his half-mad 
malignant harshness, his impossible but never 
despicable’ pride—the whole. thing might have 
been acceptable; more acceptable, at least. The old 
man dancing to show his virility, at the christening 
party for a son who is really his grandson, raises 
all the right feelings of pity and terror—with a 
pinch too much pity, perhaps, and a shade of dis- 


’ gust aswell. At the end, with all his:awakening, he 


never crumbles, and the. thick figure lowering 
alone over his land at.the end has a Heathcliff air 
about it. But the young lovers bring too normal 
and too tender an air into the farmhouse for us to 
be prepared for what happens; and, when it does 
happen, for us to believe it. Anthony Perkins, out- 
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side the love-scenes, has the stony presence that 
suggests a chip off the old block, and behavés 
with the dangerous, ticking violence of a man 
who has swallowed a time-bomb. His reined-in 
joy, appearing only in spurts of rather absurd 
boisterousness towards his father, when he knows 
of Anna’s pregnancy, has the same kind of very 
young, very hard, very justified ruthlessness that 
Gérard Philippe showed in a not very different 


Television 


1958 


situation in Le Diable au Corps: the sort of 
happiness more frightening to watch than sorrow. 
But Sophia Loren as the wife is too0.young and too 
lightweight to suggest a woman who could go to 
such lengths for love, or greed, or anything else. 

But the direction is what counts here. I don’t 
believe Mr. Mann believed for a moment in that 


. baby-killing business: ‘so how can he expect us, 


to believe it? 


Glimpses of Reality 


By JOHN BRAINE 


Apart from a moment of déja-vu 
boredom when the police inspec- 
tor said, ‘And I must warn you 
that . . .’ (fill in the rest for your- 
self), ITV’s Boyd QC was compul- 
sively viewable. The villain was a 
bank manager who slashed his ex- 
mistress’s face, scarring her for life. 
This was shockingly well done and not, repeat not, 
for children. However, the bank manager got three 
years, which the narrator seemed to think was 
inadequate as a punishment. But, after all, he'd 
not been guilty of a really serious offence like 
robbing the bank, for which he wouldn’t have 
been given less than six years. Michael Denison, 
in the title role, was completely the lawyer, revel- 
ling in the use of his professional faculties, and 
obviously completely disengaged emotionally. A 
suggestion for the. very competent script-writer, 
Mr. Jack Raffery: let us see how Boyd would 
approach a case both as counsel for the prosecu- 
tion and for the defence. For the horrible fascina- 
tion of the Learned Telephone-Tappers is that 
they will save your life or have you hanged with 
equal relish. 

This was real TV, and timeless; but it was hard 
to comprehend why Esther McCracken’s No 
Medals should have been exhumed. It portrayed, 
as some will remember, the Second World War— 
a war of stiff upper lips, dried eggs, fish queues, 
and wonderful women doing their bit wherever 
they might be. I watched it because I believe that 
none of us should forget all that happened from 
1939 to 1945. This is my King Charles’s head 
and I won’t apologise for it. And, to be fair, No 
Medals did offer fugitive glimpses of reality. I 
honestly fought back the tears when the mother 
(Sophie Stewart) and the daughter (Doreen Aris) 
were waiting for news of the shipwrecked hus- 
band. For this was not fiction; this was almost a 
racial memory. And I watched it because of pro- 
fessional ethics; once I’ve switched on I view to 
the bifter end. But twice I nearly crawled under 
the set. 

The first time was when the friend of the family, 
a captain, RN, no less, was trying to persuade 
Mrs. Gaye (a cleaner/char/charlady/servant; 
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cross out the words to which you object most) to: 


enter the service of the heroine, Martha Dacre. 


The captain positively grovelled; Mrs. Gaye was. 


insolent with power. In fact, she was ignorantly 
ill-mannered. Why did I object.so much to this 
scene? Simply because in real life, and particularly 
in a seaport, any woman would be delighted and 
honoured to work in a household which included 
a captain who was also (Mr. Richard Hurndall 


conveyed this impression most effectually) a 
gentleman. And also because it was an insult to 
the English working class. 

The second time I became, in KenTynanese, 
a Man of Anger, was when the young Wren wife, 
who has just learned that she is pregnant, has 
snatched a few minutes with her sailor husband 
at the quayside. And they can’t find anything to say 
to each other; and she doesn’t tell him about the 
baby. Worst of all, when she left him (she was 
the C-in-C’s driver) she saluted him. Smartly. 
Con brio. I can’t bear thinking about this even 


“now. It wasn’t just an insult to the English middle 


class but to the whole human race. 

The materfamilias in Starr and Company, Bill 
Naughton’s BBC serial, was a very different kettle 
of fish from Miss McCracken’s Martha Dacre: 
Megs Turner (the name is ill-chosen because 
Nancy Nevinson has a great look of Megs Jenkins, 
and why emphasise it?) is a working-class house- 
wife who keeps spick and span a home crammed 
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with shiny breakable artefacts and looks after 
husband, two grown sons, and a schoolgirl daugh- 
ter with effortless expertise. She can even sit down 
for half an hour before dinner—in the middle of 
the day, of course—and.contemplate taking a spin 
in her spivvish son’s newly bought second-hand 
van in the afternoon. Not that I really believed 
that so sensible and sonsy a woman would have 
been quite such a mug as to lend this son ten 
pounds to set him up in business as a dealer; but 
how much mgre sympathetic she was than wet, 
soppy Martha)moaning about flues and sinks and 
clearing-up, the whole business of living crushing 
her down! 

One artefact missing from the Turner home was 
the telly. (And here is a nasty little problem for 
the conscientious telly writer; if he is to faithfully 
present contemporary life, won't he have to com- 
mit artistic incest and show his characters most 
of the time glued to, and in most of their waking 
hours talking about, the telly?) And one pro- 
gramme they'd watch, grumpy old Dad shame- 
facedly, spivvish son jeeringly but not missing a 
moment, is /vanhoe. And, last week, so did I. It 
was rather reminiscent of a previous episode of 
Robin Hood; can there be a central pool of His- 
torical Hokum? Ivanhoe had a double; I expect 
you can guess what use the wicked Sir Humphrey 
made of him. Naturally, all came well in the end, 
and Ivanhoe successfully raised the people against 
unjust taxation. Not that this sort of revolt didn’t 
occur in what we call the Dark Ages. But I would 
point out that the people never used the peaceful 
means that Ivanhoe recommended. In their simple 
medizval way they strung up the tax-collectors; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, if they 
could get hold of him. ; 


Only Connect 


By 


Tue week after the march to Alder- 
maston was a particularly appro- 
priate time for visiting the RBA 
galleries. Here the Artists’ Interna- 
tional Association is holding a 
large exhibition to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. This group of painters, sculptors and 
designers was established at a time of national 
and international anxiety no less, and probably no 
more, acute than that of the present. The Associa- 
tion was an openly political body yet extremely 
liberal in its artistic sympathies, welcoming to 
membership the social realist and the construc- 
tivist, the surrealist and the Euston Roader. ; 

Its most important pre-war exhibition was called 
‘Artists against Fascism and War.’ It raised funds 
to send an ambulance to the Spanish War. It pub- 
lished a bulletin, organised lectures, meetings, 
demonstrations and indeed campaigned militantly 
in the same causes as the Left-wing writers of the 
time. Some of its members used their professional 
gifts to assist other political organisations. Its 
primary aim was to assist the painter or sculptor 
to express his concern. for the current situation 
directly and collaboratively. 

During the war the AIA continued its work with 
a somewhat different emphasis. ‘Our job,’ said its 
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chairman, ‘is to try to ensure that artists are not 
allowed to starve and that culture is not 
annihilated.’ the past ten years the AIA has 
given up its-ideological programme and concen- 
trated upon arranging exhibitions and organising 
a picture-hire service. Why has this happened? 
One must remember that its first supporters in- 
cluded not only campaigning Marxists and men of 
the Left with an active political engagement, but 
others like Eric Gill or Augustus John, who, as 
men of good will, were offended by the spectacle 
of mass unemployment, political tyranny and the 
explosion of violence in the Europe of the Thirties. 

One condition has changed profoundly with the 
years. The opportunities now given to an artist 
to bring his work before the public especially 
if he is under forty (and even more so, in this 
youth-crazy time when the next crop of mil- 
lionaires would seem likely to be fifteen-year-old 
rock-’n’-rollers, if he is under thirty) have been 
greatly extended. There have also been far more 
commissions for public works in the past ten years 
than in the Thirties. No doubt the ties between the 
precariously self-employed artist and. the -un- 
employed miner were persuasive reasons - for 
founding the AIA. And the international scene 
offered less complex issues than the Forties and 
Fifties have found in Hungary, Suez, Poland, 
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Korea, Little Rock, South Africa, Algeria and the 
rest. Nevertheless, the Association’s failure to 
maintain its original character is still something to 
be regretted rather than simply accepted or 
explained away. Beneath lies the larger issue of 
the relation between art and politics. 

With a few exceptions the work in the historical 
rooms at the RBA is not impressive. That which 
attempted to express the most direct ¢ommitment 
to a policy or ideology now seems the most ineffec- 
tive. From such an experience one could proceed 
to one of two attitudes. Engagement with con- 
“temporary politics, or with a_ political ideology, 
or even an attachment to ‘progressive’ thought, is 
dangerous for art. The artist, like the priest, must 
absent himself from such affairs. The other view 
is that in proposing permanent artistic values we 
are creating a false and misleading standard. The 
most significant art is that which speaks to and 
for the moment, which immediately modifies cur- 
rent attitudes, and which must be expendable, or 
appreciable only in its own context. 

The first proposition is easily answered. Some 
of the greatest art has not only been occasioned 
by contemporary circumstances but has found 
its preservative charge of energy and eloquence 
in the artist’s emotional and intellectual commit- 
ment to a social viewpoint. One of Picasso’s few 
great paintings of the past thirty years has been 
Guernica. But the answer cannot simply fest on 
historical precedents. It needs to be more intricate 
than that. An artist’s art may not be sufficient to 
contain his aspiration. Other activities may be 
more valuable than the artistic one when the two 
cannot be connected. 

And yet painting and sculpture haVe for long 
been a most inefficient way of demonstrating 
political convictions. Cinenia, radio, television, 
the press are the most effective means for mass 
persuasion. In communities where there is no 
common orthodoxy and no authogity to enforce, 
the visual arts are an ineffective means of 
ideological expression. In his valuable historical 
foreword to the catalogue Andrew Forge suggests 
that the AIA work of the Thirties, however much 
it may have faded—and he admits that it is now 
‘in the dowdy years’—still reflects the values which 
animated the movement. In the conditions of our 
time that is all we have the right to expect. Forge 
is correct in suggesting that here at least was 
an attempt to connect the things that mattered 
most and that is something, a value indeed, which 
even in the present artistic situation. we should 
expect. It is uncomfortable to look conscientiously 
at this exhibition. For long we have tried to do 
without an assumption which formerly was 
accepted without question, that there are some 
artistic intentions and activities which are in- 
herently more valuable than others. It is the 
absence of such a belief which has allowed a great 
deal of Picasso’s output, for example, to be rated 
as something other than trivia and which has 
enabled a painter such as Matthieu to be taken 
seriously. It is uncomfortable indeed to move 
around in the rooms of this provocative exhibi- 
tion. Liberal as ever, the AIA has received the 
inevitable injection of action-painting. To those 
who have to see a great deal of this do-it-yourself 
art, it may well appear dowdy too; as a symptom 
of division rather than connection it is more 

depressing than the absence of marches and 
bulletins, resolutions and demonstrations. 
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Health Services 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A FRIEND whe went recently to 
the out-patients’ department of a 
London hospital to see a specialist 
reminds me what a time-wasti 
experience this can be. Her ie 
pointment card asked her to be 
there at 9.30 a.m. She arrived 
promptly and found sixteen other patients already 
in the queue. The first patient was called in te 
the doctor at 10.10 a.m. At eleven, the doctor 
left for a fifteen-minute coffee break, and at 
noon my friend and eight other patients still re- 
mained. By this time they had discovered that 
they all had 9,30 appointment cards. She finally 
saw the doctor at 1.10, but three other patients 
were told they must report back after lunch. 

Although some of the larger hospitals have 

now introduced a sensible scheme of progressive 
appointments, many smaller hospitals still sum- 
mon everyone at the same time. This is 
apparently not so much unintelligent administra+. 
tion as the result of the staff’s attitude towards 
the visiting consultant. His visit is an event; the 
Big Man must not be kept waiting. " 

The bureaucratisation of the Health Service 
becomes: most obvious, and most infuriating, at 
this stage, when there are long waits to se® 
specialists; and longer waits for non-emergency 
beds. In frustration more and more people are 
asking themselves, ‘Shall we come out of the 
scheme and pay?’ And, if so, at’ what stage? 
Few people with families will feel able to con- 
sider a private GP, but there seems to be plenty 
of evidence that when your doctor advises you 
to see a specialist it is often well worth the fee 
to go as a private patient. Not only do you 
cut down the unsettling waiting time, but, in cases 
where the specialist advises hospital treatment, 
you very often get a National Health bed more 
quickly when you go as Mr. X’s private patient. 

A sign of the flaw in the scheme is the rapid 
growth during the past ten years of the benefit 
societies offering help in meeting hospital pay-bed 
bills and fees for private consultation and treat- 
ment. The eighty-five-year-old Hospital Saturday 
Fund, far from going out of existence with the 
introduction of the National Health Act, is now 
flourishing. The Hospital Savings Association has 
just announced an increase in benefits, and sub- 
scriptions to the largest of these associations, the 
British United Provident Association, have risen 
dramatically from £133,000 in 1949 to £2,115,000 
in 1957. The Hospital Saturday Fund, for an 
annual contribution of £3, offers benefits of up 
to approximately £100 for in-patient treatment 
and specialist consultation. The Hospital Savings 
Association are increasing payments in one of 
their schemes from £2 5s. a week during hospital 
treatment to £2 12s. 6d. for an annual contribution 
of £1 6s. 

The BUPA rates are higher but so are their 
benefits. For an average contribution of £8 5s. 
a year they will pay-up to £450 a year for hospital 
or private nursing home treatment. In emergencies, 
when the subscriber has no choice but to take the 








immediate National Health treatment, the associa- 
tion will finance convalescence expenses. 

In 1947 BUPA membership was composed al- 
most entirely of individual registrations. Since 
then, their Group Schemes for employees and 
members of commercial and professional organ- 
isations have become popular and 2,600 such 
schemes have been formed, including schemes 
with some of Britain’s biggest business organisa- 
tions. Under this plan, employees sometimes pay 
the full subscription while, in other cases, the 
employer accepts responsibility for the whole or 
part of the payment. 

Many employers have found that when a-mem- 
ber of their staff is waiting to enter a National 
Health hospital and there is a long delay, his 
efficiency is almost always seriously lowered. 
Equally damaging to his output is the. effect-of 
waiting when a member of his family is to enter 
hospital. The. scheme covers both the employee 
and his dependants. 

BUPA is designed to help families in times of 
emergency or major treatment: naturally, it does 
not cover normal dental treatment, eye tests, 
maternity, chronic or senile illness or expenses 
recoverable from a third party. 

Obviously these funds fill a new public need, 
but, if they continue to expand at the present 
rate, are we not going to be back where we 
were with patients lining up for hospital pay- 
beds? The answer seems to be in the revival of 
the private nursing home; and in order to see that 
there are enough well-run and reputable places, 
the BUPA, whose president is Lord Nuffield, have 
sponsored the formation of a nursing homes trust 
to promote and encourage the right people to 
open nursing homes. 

Many of the smaller homes closed down when 
the National Health Act was introduced, and the 
nurses, who, in most cases, administered them, 
sought other work. Nor is it simply a matter of 
reopening them in their old form, an official of 
BUPA tells me. Not only have costs risen too 
much, but technical advances mean that few 
private owners could afford the highly specialised 
equipment now considered essential. 

He considers that one method would be a 
system of national control for private nursing 
homes. This could cut down staff problems and 
central buying would help to minimise costs. 


* * * 


The Trocadero Restaurant in Piccadilly have a 
useful lunchtime service for motorists. Between 
noon and three they offer free car parking. You 
merely hand over your car to the porter who 
removes it to a free parking place. After your meal 
the car is returned to you. 


* * * 


I am grateful to readers who sent me addresses 
where Greenwich whitebait suppers are still 
served. I mean to try these out immediately and 
will report. 
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ii | RET: COURT NILES 
i the 


hem, always thought that Court Niles was unduly influenced by his peculiar namg, Had he been called something 
- of more deep rooted like Barstone he might have gone on for ever taking ten deep breaths first thing, 
al of : standing on the escalator of Green Park Underground Station, turning sharp right outside, and giving up 

too smoking till noon in the office where he was Complaints Manager (Real Honey Export Co.). 

few But his name gave him a sense that he was born for something or other ; which had the effect of making 
lised him feel that he simply could not leave anything alone, 

The first thing he couldn’t leave alone was sock drying. Instead of putting his socks on top of the electric 

heater in the ordinary way, he had a wire frame made which was not only sensible but also looked quite 
nice aesthetically That was the awful thing about all his things, they looked quite nice aesthetically. 
From sock dryers it was an easy transition through buttonless cuffs to a television set which by interrupted 
invisible eye, housed in unpolished zinc, turned itself on automatically whenever you went into the room. 
Soon Real Honey itself was being transformed : not only of course by the creation of the Contemporary 
Hive Construction Co,, (which was really only an old office desk under Court's office window covered 
with cigarette butts) but by the general infiltration of Design in e.g. the very small circular conference table in 
front of this old desk which Niles placed on some sort of central peg so that it could revolve for 





ye a 
‘sing 
and 
ts. 


ve a 
eee some purpose or other (Design in Movement). 
Y Soon of course Niles was experimenting on the building itself with a simple design for avoiding direct 
ou . a ‘ : . ’ 
oho we re e sunlight, which was certainly effective on those three days of the year when direct sunlight was proved to have 
- existed. Soon he had re-designed practically everything except the balance sheet, so that after the inevitable 


neal bankruptcy of his firm, and of each successive firm he worked for, he actually became Adviser on Town 
Planning for the Sunpine New Suburb Development Co., whereupon his work was placed so indefinitely 
far in the future that he was regarded as relatively safe, though he continued to make people personally 
uncomfortable about the absence of design in what he called “everyday living”. Personally I was rather sorry 
for the old days when Court was bottled up in Real Honey Export. 

Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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THE LIBERALS’ CHANCES 


Sm,—Pharos in your issue of April 11 says: 
Mr. Randolph Churchill has endorsed an elaborate 
plan (Mr. Edward Martell’s) to give the Liberals a 
free run. .. .” In my article in the Evening Standard 
of April 2 1 did no such thing. I had not heard of 
Mr. Martéll’s plan, and the views I expressed” were 
entirely my own and self- if ill-conceived. 

You conclude your comment on this topic with 
the assertion that the Liberals might win marginal 
Tory seats, ‘but on present form they would have no 
chance at all of winning marginal Labour seats.’ 
Surely this assertion requires a little argument to 
support it? A Liberal candidate fighting~a Socialist 
marginal seat and unopposed by a Tory candidate, 
even though not endorsed by the local Tory Associa- 
tion, might well expect to collect half or three- 
quarters of the Tory vote, particularly if he were to 
concentrate his criticism on Socialism rather than 
upon Conservatism. Without any ha gover policy 
this would be his natural interest and instinct if he 
were seriously anxious to be elected.-And if he could 
collect half the Tory vote in a Socialist marginal seat 
the would be home and dry. But some Liberals prefer 
to be out in the wet—Yours faithfully, 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE ALDERMASTON MARCH 


Sir,—One way and another quite a lot of unwelcome 
publicity came my way in last week’s Spectator. 
Some of it, in this unexpected context, from myself. 
(There is an old rule which too many of us too 
often forget: never ridicule yourself, for people will 
remember the ridicule but forget the source of it!) 
Mr. Levin unkindly repeated his implication that I 
write about the Zeitgeist in the Observer. I suppose 
ido. Damn! And although Pharos credited me with 
marching half a mile farther in the direction of 
Aldermaston than in fact I did, I realise that his 
intentions were also unkind. 

What can be said about my Aldermaston -seces- 
sion? Not much. My mind has been crammed full 
of excuses ever since the press made the unfortunate 
discovery that my voice had trembled with a certain 
eloquence on the plinth at Trafalgar Square, but 
that my legs had carried me no farther than-Knights- 
bridge. At which point a pub just beyond Harrods 
beckoned me away. But the excuses—many meetings 
unwillingly attended and much work piled up on the 
desk at home—won’t really wash. I marched more 
than a hundred miles on the ill-attended pilgrimage 
which I organised a year ago—and was ridiculed for 
that. I failed to march more than a mile towards 
Aldermaston and have been ridiculed—with more 
justification—for that. 

But there are some things to be said, if only to 


protect the honour and success of the march against 
the failure of at least one—not of its headers, for 
I was 
suggests that the marchers were better off without us. 
It is certainly true that I, personally, am a privacy- 
loving and self-indulgent man. I am not a public 
figure. by taste or inclination and it is a credit to 
the urgency of the issues that I have been winkled 
out ef my normal privacy—after twenty years of 
it—first by Suez and Hungary and then by the threat 
of nuclear warfare, The surprising thing is not that 
I did badly by not marching to Aldermaston, but 
that I ever got myself into a position to do so badly 
in public. From the point of view of the nuclear* 
issue it should be remarked not that Philip Toynbee 
went home on Good Friday, but that Philip Toynbee 
has been slightly shifted out of his normal privacy 
and self-indulgence by the fear and concern which 
he fears for his family, including himself, his country 
and his world.—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 
Lindsey, near Hadleigh, Suffolk 


JOKES ARE DANGEROUS 
Smr,—Bernard Levin’s dismay over the prevailing lack 
of a sense of humour shown by the reactions to his 


spoof strikes a resounding chord. 
The Sunday Times of March 9 contained a leader 


called “The Queen Mother,’ the general tenor of, 


which can be appreciated best by the follow- 
ing phrases extracted from it, although it really 
should be read as a whole: 

This week, the people of this country will 
learn with thankful hearts.of the return of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. . . thank- 
ful for her safety and good health after these 
long and arduous voyages, thankful selfishly that 
she is with us here again . . . we may flow join 
our voices with those of our kin across the 
seas in thanking her not only for being herself 
but giving herself to us. 

Not having a particularly strong stomach, I felt 
that this leader deserved a letter and so I sent off 
what may have been a little heavy-handed sarcasm 
to Kemsley House. I wrote, as near as I can re- 
member, commending the leader writer on his good 
taste and restraint which showed up all those who 
were criticising the. kind of. writing that normally 
goes on about the Royal. Family. I was trying to 
take the mickey out of them, but it wasn’t very 
subtle. A little while later back came a letter from 
someone who signed himself, ‘for the editor,’ which 
thanked me for my ‘kind remark about our leader’ 
and which expressed their encouragement in ‘hearing 
from our readers when a. particular feature of the 
paper has given a special satisfaction.’ I thought at 
first that they were giving me my own medicine— 
but upon further thought, I guess not. Oh well.— 
Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH STERN 
16 Horbury Crescent, WII 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


Smr,—Last time I wrote to your paper I had just 
left a party, with the consequence that my letter con- 
tained errors which allowed Mr. Charles Curran to 
deliver a knock-out counter punch. Only extreme 
circumstances would have induced me ever to dare 
to write again. Unfortunately, such have now arisen 
—in the form. of last week’s leading article entitled 
‘Chance of a Lifetime.’ A little while ago I was 
asked to write a reply to an attack on economists 
and all their works which had been written by a 
contributor to the Westminster Review. We had a 
jolly debate with no holds barred. In the course of 
it I counterattacked by referring to the low intellec- 
tual level of much contemporary economic jour- 
nalism, but of course I exempted by name the 
distinguished exceptions to be found in the financial 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, the Observer 
and the Spectator. In the latter case I had in mind 
the series of closely reasoned and stimulating signed 
articles by Mr. Nicholas Davenport which have been 
appearing at your back end. But after reading last 
week’s effort by the anonymous writer at the other 
end of the paper (hé can hardly be Mr. Davenport 
unless suffering from a very split mind indeed) one 
hardly knows what to think. There -is no point in 
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attempting to argue in detail with the article, to do 
80 would be to enter an intellectual bog. Obviously 
there is much advantage to the public in hearing 
two voices on the same subject from the same 
journal, and obviously, as everyone knows, there can 
honestly be held widely differing interpretations of 
the same set of economic facts. But, frankly, one is 
forced to doubt the honesty of a man who refers 
to record production levels in 1957 and evidence 
of drive still left in industry in 1958 without men- 
tioning that the previous peak was reached two and:a 
half years ago. The same applies to a man who 
tries to kid one that he believes a factory is not 
working below capacity until it is shut down or to 
a man who argues that the economy as a whole is 
not now working below capacity at the beginning 
of his article and finishes by implying at the end 
that it is (the excess capacity being the capacity 
needed to fulfil his plan for increasing the balance of 
payments surplus. If he wants the Chancellor to 
reflate the economy by increasing exports rather 
than consumption, why not say so frankly? It’s a 
perfectly arguable point of view and does not require 
deceptions to support it). 

I know of the principle of collective responsibility 
in leader-writing and therefore I am forced into the 
convention of assuming that you, sir, at present 
accept the judgments expressed in that article. Could 
I ask you, for the sake of sanity, to think again, 
and also any of your readers who may have been 
influenced? All you have to do is to spend five 
minutes examining a chart of the industrial produc- 
tion of this country over the past few years (such 
as for example reproduced by Mr. Andrew Shon- 
field in the Observer last Sunday week). I cannot see 
how any reasonable man having seen that chart can 
honestly deny the proposition that production has 
virtually been stagnating (i.e. not growing) since the 
middle of 1955.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBIN MARRIS 
King’s College, Cambridge 

{[Mr. Marris must have been to another party. 
Growth can be measured by looking at either the 
index of industrial production (which covers about 
half the British economy) or the national income 
figures, which are comprehensive. Taking 1948= 
100, these two indicators show the following trend in 
recent years : 

Industrial output 
ee i) ee 
1953 121 

130 
137 


Gross domestic product 
112.3 


116.9 
1218 
125.9 
136 127.9 
138 130.1 
Mr. Marris is therefore hardly in a position to talk 
about ‘honesty’ or ‘deceptions.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


CONVERTED VANS AND PURCHASE TAX 


Sir,—I must apologise to Mr. Nockles, but I had 
imagined in my abysmal ignorance that the job of a 


_ Press and Information Officer employed by HM 


Customs and Excise was to seek out and correct 
each and every inaccuracy perpetrated by the press 
relating to the working of his department. If, in so 
doing, Mr. Nockles wrote ‘long letters itemising . . . 
minor inaccuracies . . . written . . . on the subject 
of purchase tax,’ I am quite sure that you, Mr. 
Editor, and your colleagues of the press, would be 
well able to wield the editorial pencil wherever you 
considered it necessary. 

As it is, your correspondent has chosen to be 
selective and, incidentally, to ignore completely my 
question, which I now repeat: ‘Can Mr. Nockles 
tell us just how many people have been prosecuted 
for failing to declare van/estate-car conversions?’ 
I am sure the answer would show quite clearly in 


‘what sort of respect that edifice of absurdity— 


purchase tax—is held by the genera! public. 

For Mr. Hobson, who is ‘poor but skilful,’ I have 
every sympathy. There is, of course, a general pro- 
vision in the law which brought purchase tax into 
being whereby the producer of less than £500 
worth of taxable goods per annum need not account 
to the authorities for the tax involved. Mr. Hobson 
might therefore be entitled to think that, if his van 
was a very old one, and the end-product of his con- 
version was valued at less than £500, he would be 
exempted from paying the tax. I believe, however, 
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490 
that he would be wrong, for, while it is trué that the 
£500 cxemption was‘ made to help the ‘sofdier from 
the wars returning’ to start his own business, it was 
apparently considered subsequently that the conver- 
sion of. vans into estate cars-was not a suitable 
occupation for returned heroes. Perhaps Mr. Nockles 
can tell us why? 

Certain it is that this £500 exemption has pro- 
vided the loophole in the enforcement of purchase 
tax through which organised spivvery has_ driven 
coach and horses by the score, and rumour has it, 
for instance, that there exists not very far from 
Mr. Nockles’s headquarters a firm making small 
feather goods which employs some twenty people in 
its works and two travellers on the road and yet 
operates under this absurd arrangement. 

I write before Mr. Heathcoat Amory has pre- 
sented his first Budget, but if he can only rid us 
of the evils engendered by this hated tax he will 
earn the undying gratitude of the business com- 
munity and, incidentally, create a little redundancy 
at King’s Beam House! —Yours faithfully, 

J. HUNT 
Ebury House, Romsley, Birmingham 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Sir,—The fact that support for Mr. Bonham Carter 
should increase during the Torrington campaign can 
be accounted for quite simply. 

At the beginning of the campaign the electorate 
were thinking in terms of a straight fight between 
Mr. Royle, long established as Mr. Lambert's suc- 
cessor, and Mr, Lamb, Labour candidate in the pre- 
vious election. Both were. well. known in the 
constituency. . 

The Liberals, on the other hand, were reappearing 
after seven years and Mr. Bonham Carter was a 
newcomer to the constituency, replacing a local man 
at the last moment. 

As news of Liberal participation got around, their 
supporters grew in number. 

In so far as poll results figured in the newspapers 
they helped to spread the news that a Liberal candi- 
date, named Bonham Carter, was in the field. But 
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surely Pharos meant more. than this when he com- 
mented that Torrington would be known as the by- 
election won by the public opinion polls? He presum- 
ably meant that some people were persuaded to vote 
Liberal or not to vote “Liberal because the polls 
showed the Liberals in the lead. 

Again I have to draw Pharos’s attention to the 
fact that although this allegation against polls has 
been made many times over, no one has produced 
evidence to substantiate it. 

If I may be allowed one further comment. The 
view that the electorate can be influenced by opinion 
polls seriously underestimates the integrity and the 
intelligence of the British public. If an elector wants 
to vote for a party he will do so, whether he thinks 
his candidate will win or lose. How else does Pharos 
account for the high turnout in ‘safe’ constituencies 
which, time after time, give large majorities to the 
same party although the result is a foregone con- 
clusion? —Y ours faithfully, ¥ 

WILLIAM GREGORY 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Limited, 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


[Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Gregory must have a low 


opinion of the electors of Torrington if he imagines 
that they “were thinking in terms of a straight fight.” 
A Liberal candidate (Mr. Fulford) had in fact been 
nursing the constituency for two years; and his with- 
drawal, to make way for Mr. Bonham Carter, alone 
secured the by-election more publicity in the early 
stages of the campaign than any other election of the 
kind has had for a long time. 

‘I agree that there is no proof that public opinion 
polis make any difference to electors: my contention 
was simply that Torrington (and, still more, Roch- 
dale) provided prima facie evidence that. they do— 
evidence which Mr. Gregory chooses to ignore. And 
so far from the implication being that the British 
voter lacks intelligence, I should have thought it 
showed his common sense. If he thinks that the 
Liberal candidate has no chance he votes for which- 
ever of the other candidates he dislikes, ieast; if, how- 
ever, the polls show him that the Liberal may get in, 
he votes Liberal. What is wrong with that?’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CAVALIER TREATMENT 

Sir,—The fact that your correspondent Mr. A. 
Comerford is by his own account both prejudiced 
and uninformed does not prevent him from rushing 
into print with a vaguely scandalous insinuation that 
serves him as an excuse for further denigration and 
abuse of the unfortunate Charles I. 

The titbit that eludes him quite obviously con- 
cerns Mrs. Jane Whorwood, who as it happens had 
nothing to do with the Carisbrooke staff at all, but 
was an extremely able and devotedly loyal woman 
who was trying to engineer her Sovereign’s escape 
from the deadly toils that were closing round him 
and who would almost certainly have succeeded had 
not the scheme been treacherously betrayed by some- 
one unknown in the King’s entourage. ‘ 

Jane was a red-haired, pockmarked and almost 
aggressively masculine woman, the last one on earth 
to have had the least sexual attraction for the 
fastidious Charles—the worst that was ever alleged 
being that he tried to engage her in a little mild 
flirtation, which, so far as it may have been even 
mooted, was almost certainly a blind to distract the 
suspicions of his Puritan guards from the real and 
(to Jane) mortally perilous business in hand that 
was the real object of her visits. 

Mr. Comerford’s letter is only worth noticing for 
the perfect example it affords of the strain of reck- 
less and factless depreciation in which it appears 
to be the fashion to write of Charles I as of no 
other character, that I am aware of, in history. His 
name is seldom mentioned without the imputation 
of shiftiness or duplicity that has become almost a 
sort of signature for him—a singularly odd one for 
a man who chose death rather than budge a hair’s 
breadth from his principles or his honour. 

But when do we hear of the duplicity of political 
and financial crooks like Pym, Hampden, ‘old 
Subtlety Saye’ and their associates or of that blood- 
stained opportunist Oliver Cromwell, who would only 
too willingly have spared his Sovereign’s life had 
the latter been willing to play Victor Emmanuel to 
his own Mussolini? It was Charles’s refusal to 
collaborate that made it necessary to liquidate him. 
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Oddest of all is the spectacle of your correspondent 
and such as he denouncing poor Charles’s untrust- 


‘worthiness. Ex hoc un9 disce omnes.—Yours faith- 


fully; 
> _E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


The Oaké, Berkhamsted, Herts 


SUDANESE EDUCATION 


Sirn,— When the temperature rises. or the number of 
teaching periods are increased many teachers in the 
Sudan have fantasies about resigning and sending off 
rancorous agticles to the British press. Some do resign 
and get as far as Writing the articles. A few of the 
articles are accepted and published. Mr. Charles 
Lister’s article, published in the Spectator and re- 
printed in the Sudan Morning News of April 1, was 
more restrained than many such articles. Nevertheless, 
exception can be taken to the implication behind 
Mr. Lister’s article that discipline in Sudan Govern- 
ment Secondary Schools is deteriorating. 

In particular, Mr. Lister writes: ‘Strikes, the 
Director of Education told me when I went to say 
goodbye to him in Khartoum, probably got into their 
stride a few years ago when the Minister of Education 
was defeated in Parliament. He was supporting the 
action of the strongest headmaster, whose memory is 
still cherished, who had dismissed about a hundred 
boys for, I believe, selling school books. Under terrific 
pressure in Parliament the Minister was forced to 
reconsider his decision and all but a very few of the 
boys were allowed back.’ The incident referred’ to 
took place in 1950, five years before independefice. 
The pressure to reinstate the dismissed students did 
not come from the Minister nor the Legislative 
Assembly, but from the British Director of Education, 
Mr. Hibbert. Pressure, in turn, had been put on Mr. 
Hibbert by senior British officials of the Political Ser- 
vice who feared that the dismissal of the students 
would provide Egypt with anti-British propaganda at 
a time when negotiations between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom about the Sudan and the Suez Canal 
had reached a particularly delicate stage. A typical 
compromise was reached. Seventy-six of the 119 
students originally dismissed were taken back and the 
rest formed the nucleus of the Congress School, 
Omdurman, which was organised by the Egyptian 
Government for the explicit purpose of accepting the 
expelled students. So Egypt got the propaganda and 
school discipline suffered. 

Mr. Lister states that, ‘The machinery we [the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium administration] left 
them is potentially excellent.’ It should also be noted 
that ‘we’ also left ‘them’ a legacy of vacillation in the 
face of political pressure which the present Govern- 
ment has practically succeeded in eradicating. Despite 
the holding of elections, this last academic year has 
been more peaceful than any one of the previous ten 
years. Mr. Lister should have been in the Sudan in 
the days before independence when the students had 
something to strike about, and strikes really were 
strikes. None of this mamby-pamby marching around 
school buildings shouting slogans: doors were torn 
off their hinges, beds smashed and teachers stoned. 

In regard to conditions of service one: might ask 
Mr. Lister to name any other country in the world 
where teachers are paid as much and given eighty-four 
days’ annual leave after the first eighteen months of 
service.—Y ours faithfully, EDWIN KELLY 
Khartoum Technical Institute, Khartoum, Sudan 
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Tue exhibitor of the Fleas is said to be. greatly em- 
barrassed by the prevailing epidemic: so many of 
his fleas have been put to bed of influenza, that he 
has with great difficulty been able to keep together 
a sufficient number of performers to represent. the 
Siege of Antwerp with proper effect. The Siege of 
Antwerp is, moreover, a dangerous service: in 
running up the scaling-ladders, many are killed by 
the discharge of the guns. The proprietor complains 
grievously of his loss in killed and wounded. His 
actors cost him threepence each. . . . The Flea-Ducrow 
keeps his stud in cotton-wool, and hires a little boy 
at so much per hour to supply nutriment: the cotton- 
wool box, we believe, is applied after the manner 
of a cupping-glass. 
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The Limits of Conscience 


By D. W. HARDING 


HE clamour of praise in America on the 
Sp Siouoe of By Love Possessed* might 
suggest the emergence of a remarkable new 
novelist. In reality James Gould Cozzens has been 
a major figure among serious novelists for many 
years. That he is comparatively little known, at 
fifty-four and after publishing twelve novels, is 
a comment on criticism. He waved none of the 
right flags for getting attention in the Thirties and 
early Forties. He is- not convinced that being 
oppressed ensures true worth, he cannot have 
needed to explain that he was never a Communist, 
knows that brutality and cruelty are not the 
expression of toughness, doesn’t take copulation 
to be a touchstone of value, doesn’t believe that 
‘reality’ is to be found exclusively in wretched- 
ness. In fact, he is not a sophisticated senti- 
mentalist and indulges neither himself nor his 
readers in projected self-pity. 

On the contrary, individual responsibility has 
been a recurrent theme of his previous novels, 
and problems of conscience and of judging others 
play a big part in the new one. Arthur Winner, 
through whose experience the story is presented, 
remembers how his father, like himself a genuinely 
scrupulous lawyer in a civilised small town, had 
in his last illness attributed his lifelong good 
conscience to extraordinary luck and the indul- 
gence of circumstance. Winner had not then 
understood what he meant, but the novel ends 
with a scene in which he walks distraught and 
appalled through the town, in the morning-coat of 
an usher in his prosperous Episcopalian church, 
saluted by the police, on his way to the first prac- 
tical step in his new programme of abetting an 
embezzlement by the senior partner of his firm. 
He is left entering on a desperate gamble, his 
chances in which the reader must guess for him- 
self in an ending of remarkably effective tension. 

The situation is devised to show the necessity 
that may somewhere be lurking for a really decent 
man to sacrifice the conventionally clear con- 
science that has formed the mainstay of his life in 
the community. The crime Winner must abet is 
the outcome of the partner’s deep concern for the 
people he serves (and whom he once let down 
through an error of financial judgment), and it is, 
therefore, one expression of the theme indicated 
by the title; ‘possessed’ conveying the disturbance 
of-all rational codes and calculations by the in- 
fluence of one or other of the states of mind 
labelled ‘love.’ Winner, too, is a man of feeling, 
and his attachment to other people means that he 
must sacrifice everything that the simpler codes of 
reason and law would require; by love possessed, 
he finds the cost of a clear conscience too high. 

The problem for the unity of the book is 
whether this sort of love can be convincingly 
related to the other sorts Cozzens writes about; 
to Helen Detweiler’s hopeless love for the hope- 
less brother, yes, and to the doctor’s incipient 


* By Love POSSESSED. By James Gould Cozzens 
(Longmans, 18s.) 


crack-up because feeling has broken through 
professional defences in face of suffering. These 
are varieties of affection. But Cozzens has also to 
deal with sexual appetite, equally disturbing to the 
simpler rationalities; and the sexual episodes, 
though closely linked by plot to the theme of 
non-sexual feeling for others, seem a little to stand 
apart. The short, but perhaps not quite sufficient, 
answer is that in ordinary speech, too, ‘love’ covers 
both social attachments and sexual appetite, and 


that the contrast between them creates in itself 


relation enough for the purpose of the novel. 
The problem appears in another form as the 
relation in individual experience between sexual 
appetite and affection fer the sexual partner. 
Sexual behaviour is examined at several levels. 
The real squalor of clumsy adolescence in ihe 
back seat of the parked car is given appropriately 
emetic treatment through the precise and un- 
sparing account elicited by Winner as defence 
counsel when a trumped-up charge of rape 
threatens one of the boys of the community. His 
avid partner's use of ‘lover’ and ‘loving’ underlines 
what their relation lacks. But an adult episode of 
simply physical enjoyment dissociated from the 


slight contempt he felt for the woman lurks in one 


of the recesses of Winner's own past, and in its 
turn comments by contrast on what he had lost 
through the passivity of his first wife. Finally, the 
equal and happy intercourse between him and his 
second wife is presented in a very evidently 
organised and worked, but still effective, passage 
of rhythmical prose. But the doubt persists 
whether Cozzens has, with this, covered the whole 
range. In earlier novels, too, he ignored the pos- 
sibility of a subtler intimacy between man and 
woman achieved by way of sexuality. The Just 
and the Unjust (1942) and Guard of Honor (1948) 
give a sensitive account of the easy and affec- 
tionate relations that may exist among men, 
especially in the framework of professional life, 
but the contacts of man and woman seem to be 
subordinate, interrupting the real job. 

In Ask Me Tomorrow (1940) he writes of his 
very young man, desperately in love: 

He wanted her; and not merely in terms of 
coverture and access. He wanted all that, and he 
looked at her body, distracted because he could 
not even touch it; but in his mind he saw the 
sexual connection as a step, means to a vital 
emotional end . . . the something more, he did 
not know what, that, over and above her body, 
have from her he must. 

But nothing comes of it, and in the later books 
this possibility—or impossible fantasy?— is left 
unexplored; sexual attraction, when. not a dis- 
turbance, is an added pleasure to a form of com- 
panionship that seems not very different from 
what men find with each other, though founded on 
a more limited occupational partnership. 

The non-rationalities of ‘love’ are displayed 
throughout By Love Possessed against the intense, 
sustained discipline of rationality undertaken in 
the legal profession The spirit and technical detail 
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of the law.are exhibited with impressive resources 
of skill and information. Cozzens's thoroughness 
in creating the full setting of his characters’ lives 
is a part of his self-chosen discipline that con- 
tributes to-the strength of his work and also at 
times, in the preceding two novels, to a certain 
slowness and heaviness. He has no use for the 
rapid, selective sketch; in his richly worked back- 
ground this or that detail emerges into greater 
importance as a result of the unfolding pattern, 
not through being labelled with its salience from 
the start. 

The texture of the writing accords with the 
straightforward, packed narrative. Its only de- 
parture from traditional structure is the occasional 
use of long parentheses that separate the beginning 
of a sentence from the end in a way that departs 
drastically from spoken language and suggests 
something of the rapid tangential surveys that 
may occur in a thought s>quence without disrupt- 
ing it. The device disturbs ordinary reading, with 
its associated images of speech, but it emphasises 
that what is being interrupted is a representation 
of thought and reflection. The lavish use of quota- 
tion and allusion, a feature of this last novel, con- 
tributes towards defining the position, civilised, 
well-read, ironic, from which the story is told. 


In spite of the direct narrative and natural 
dialogue By Love Possessed is far from an exer- 
cise in realism. Winner is used as a percipient of 
almost Jamesian subtlety; what he reads into 
simple remarks and slight clues—the stance of a 
young lawyer at a door, for instance—allows of 
the extensive retrospection and comment that 
form part of Cozzens’s method. The distance from 
realism is still more evident in the selective report- 
ing of events that would in reality have come 
crowding together in Winner's memory. A, 
specially successful instance is the postponement 
in the revelation of his affair with his one-time 
mistress: when her confidante tells Winner zest- 
fully that she knows all, and we hear of the 
woman’s unsuccessful attempt to seduce him 
immediately after his first wife’s death, we imagine 
we know his state of mind as he parries the 
confidante; how successfully she seduced him in 
the end we don't learn till later. The seeming 
memories come up only in the sequence demanded 
by Cozzens’s design. One result is that a re- 
reading of the book is immensely enriched with 
ironies, and a yet more intricate pattern of 
parallels, echoes and mutually illuminating 
variants is revealed. 

The intricacy of pattern results in part from 
the second discipline Cozzens commonly adopts 
—that of a short time-span, in this book forty- 
nine hours, within which he ties together his 
component stories and brings them to a climax. 
That design suits his purpose, which is less to 
show a development of personality than to 
manipulate situations and show their develop- 
ment when the characters respond to them in the 
way that, being themselves, they must respond 
How they came to be what they are interests him 
a little more in this than in earlier novels, but it is 
not a focus of interest or a main source of 
strength. The analysis of Helen Detweiler’s reac- 
tion to her parents’ death smells a little of un- 
assimilated psychology. But the development of 
her brother, of Winner’s sons and of an honest 
young lawyer is examined with particular and 
puzzled attention to the limits of what upbringing 
can do with the raw material of a child. That 
question forms part of the serious concern with 
responsibility and choice that gives such maturity 
to Cozzens’s examination of crime and moral 
debility, and not less because he remains acutely 
aware of the complexities that make moral codes 
so inadequate as guides fo moral action. 
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Bad Bargaining - 

Advocate for the Dead: The Story of Joel Brand. 

By Alex Weissberg. Translated by Constan- 

tine FitzGibbon and Andrew Foster-Melliar. 

(Deutsch, 15s.) 
Tuis is a very extraordinary book indeed because 
it sets out in good faith a proposal which is in 
itself immoral, and sets out at the same time and 
without seeming to be aware of it the reasons 
that make it immoral. It is the story of Joel 
Brand’s negotiations with the Germans, the Allies 
and the Jewish Agency for the saying of one 
million Jewish people condemned to the gas 
chambers. The time is 1944. ‘An Allied victory,’ 
we are told in the publisher's note, ‘was not far 
off.’ Now this is disingenuous. Even with hind- 
sight, a whole year of total war is hardly a short 
time. And in May, 1944, nobody knew how long 
the war would last or how victory would fall. 
Then the ‘bargain’ itself. The Nazi-Gegmans said 
they would allow one million Jews to be evacuated 
by the Allies in return for ten thousand army 
lorries, to be used on the Eastern Front. 

Examine this proposal. It was not the German 
government that was negotiating, it was some Nazi 
Officials who hinted Himmler. was behind them. 
Then the soft-soaping clause—that this war 
material, loaded, if possible, with food supplies, 
was for use ‘only on the Eastern Front.’ In other 
words, England and America were to betray their 
alliance with Russia, not only by entering into a 
secret arrangement with the common enemy, but 
actually by providing war material (not much, 
perhaps, yet any is too much) to be used against 
an ally. It was known that ‘some important Nazis 
were putting out feelers for a separate peace with 
the Allies. Brand mentions this in his fascinating 
interrogatiéns by British intelligence in Cairo and 
it'can hardly have been news to the British. 

But he does not see, as they did, that this in- 
famous ‘bargain’ might have been used in another 
way: to split the Allies and get Russia out of the 

‘ war—or even shift her back on.to their side—not 
with peace for.an aim, but victory.“What Brand 
néver~‘could tunderstand, honest “ahd generous 
creature that he was, and frank to a point that 
makes one wonder if he realised what he was 
saying, was the immorality of the bargain. The 
British interrogators, who appear almost super- 
human in their patience and care, tried to explain, 
but in vain. Yet their argument is clear enough. 
To negotiate with the enemy in a secret and un- 
Official way is immoral. Perhaps more immoral, as 
striking at the whole question of responsibility 
and guilt, is the nature of this particular bargain. 

If the Allies had even considered its terms they 
would have been admitting a joint responsibility 








Maggie Teyte 


STAR ON THE DOOR 


for the murder of one: million people (the argu- 
ment was of the blackmailing sort: If you do not 
pay, then we will murder these people and you 
will be to blame). ‘But you could intervene,’ cried 
Brand, in despair: ‘We have already intervened,’ 
the English tell him, ‘we were the first to intervene, 
the first to declare war on Germany.’ Jewish 
Agency objections were of another sort. In Jerusa- 
lem there were many factions, some devoted only 
to war with the British (the Germans were in close 
touch with the Mufti), some doubtful only if the 
Nazis would keep their word. 

It is indeed a curious and fascinating book. 
The word ‘idealism’ cannot but crop up as 
the heart of Brand’s fury, and of all such 
fury that seeks quick ends. One begins to feel, in 
a low-spirited way, that all one can ever hope 
from idealism is that it will put better minds on 
guard to clarify their own purposes and measure 
up to a final good. If it does that, it will have 
done a good deal. STEVIE SMITH 


Eminent Edwardian 


Lytton Strachey: His Mind and Art. By Charles 
Richard Sanders. (O.U.P., 36s.) 


PROFESSOR SANDERS has not given us what 
academic critics like to call a ‘balanced view’ of 
the author of Eminent Victorians: he accepts 
Strachey, and Strachey’s circle, at their own 
valuation. His book certainly contains some use- 
ful things—an account of the distinguished 
Strachey family, a more detailed biographical 
sketch of Lytton than has been till now available, 
and a careful examination, extending over several 
chapters, of his aims, methods, and ‘style as a 
biographer and a critic. Even as a historical study, 
however, it is weakened by the author’s incompre- 
hension of the important. moral and critical 
questions. Thus, he offers to discuss Lytton 
Strachey’s ‘influence,’ but has little or nothing 
to say of the most historically significant kind of 
influence, that which is so clear in some of Lord 
Keynes’s writing (the famous caricatures of Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Wilson) or in Virginia 
Woolf’s Mr. Ramsay, the tragi-comic: eminent 
Victorian of To the Lighthouse. 

This book does full justice to Strachey’s gifts as a 
writer—his humour, his good sense, his Macaulay- 
like policy of blending historical exposition with 
entertainment. But so exclusively does Professor 
Sanders dwell on these qualities, that he becomes 
bewildered when he dimly discerns that Strachey 
and his circle are not now much admired. This is 
because he does not grasp the implications of the 
censures of Lord Keynes, to which he does refer, 
or those of L. H. Myers, and of D. H. Lawrence, 








In this intimate and warm-hearted autobiography, the much 
loved soprano tells of her triumphs and setbacks, and 
recounts her friendships with great musicians—Debussy, 
Hahn, Beecham, Flagstad, etc.—with verve and candour. 
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Technical chapters—‘On Singing Mozart, ‘French Song,’ 
etc.—give fresh insight into the art of singing. 
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to which he does not. The essential objection is 
suggested in Myers’s Prince Jali: ‘For the 
appreciation of the finer shades of meanness and 
malice, Daniyal’s friends had to look to them- 
selves and be their own audience; they had:to 
depend on the clack of their own tongues, upon 
their own giggles and shrieks, for the applause 
due to any particularly subtle stroke in the game; 
but, broadly speaking, what sustained them, what 
carried them along and inspired their activities, 
was the belief that they were attracting the atten- 
tion of an outraged outside world.’ This description 
is an apt reminder of a frequent defect of tone 
in Strachey’s work, which may be related to a 
judgment on its matter made by F. A. Simpson 
in the Spectator, January, 1944: ‘Great, in fact, 
as were his merits as an artist, he suffered as a 
historian from the defect that in the last resort he 
did not care enough for truth. . . . In the long 
run [his procedure] offended not only against 
truth but (what would have concerned Strachey 
a great deal more) against verisimilitude as well.’ 
Strachey performed a service in his exposure 
of pompous humbug—the kind of thing that made 
the Jubilees of ’87 and °97 intolerable to intel- 
ligent people. But he and his writings suffered 
from the disadvantage of depending, for their 
self-confidence, on a coterie. Even his best work 
lacks the really impressive poise, the necessary 
tension, which derives from the recognition of a 
standard as something over and above personal 
affiliations, acceptances, and loyalties, and 
realised only imperfectly and intermittently. even 
by the most gifted members of the group. The 
essay on Racine, the unfinished study of Othello, 
prove Strachey’s gifts as a literary critic; and 
there is something attractive about his civilised 
demeanour, its irony sharpened against the 
hypocrites, the deceivers, the enemies of light. 
But such an attitude soon becomes inane, if it is 
not felt to be motivated by a concern for-truthful- 
ness. And the coterie-spirit was incompatible 
with that charity which ought to have been the 
natural fulfilment of the group’s much-vaunted 
ethic of tolerance. There is, then, a little irony, 
which Strachey himself . might well have 
appreciated, in seeing his remarkable talents and 
defects indiscriminately embalmed in 350 large 

pages of sustained and humourless eulogy. 
W. W. ROBSON 


Organised Defence 


Cabinet, Government and War, 1890-1940. By 
John Ehrman. (C.U.P., 16s.) 


THE publication of the Lees Knowles Lectures for 
1957 will be greeted with much interest by 
students of that neglected topic—the history of 
relations between the civil and military powers. 
They will, it is true, find the lectures stiff read- 
ing. Mr. Ehrman has packed a mass of compli- 
cated information into a short space, and in any 
case constitutional and administrative history is 
at the best of times apt to be heavy going. But 
the book repays careful study, for it is, in its quiet 
way, a landmark in the history of the subject, and 
the pattern which Mr. Ehrman detects in those 
fifty years is bound to influence all future writers 
who deal with that period. 

It is difficult to avoid one preliminary criticism. 
Why could not Mr. Ehrman have taken the end | 
of the Second World War as his finishing point 
rather than 1940? He himself explains this by the 
lack of evidence on the middle war years—in 
particular the fact that the Official Histories have 
not yet been published. But, as he observes else- 
where, the evidence for the inter-war years, which 
he does cover, is also by no means complete. In 
fact, historical evidence never is complete, and one 
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would have thought that Mr. Ehrman, himself 
one of the official historians, could have rounded 
off the last five years of a period which has so 
obvious a unity of its own. His book is so interest- 
ing that the reader longs to know what he would 
have said about Sir Winston Churchill’s war-time 
administration. 


The theme of the lectures is the development of 
a centralised and co-ordinated system of defence 
—first adumbrated by the report of the Harting- 
ton Commission in 1890. That development was, 
of course, closely linked, though it did not 
originate, with the gradual emergence of Germany 
as the potential and actual enemy which threat- 
ened our very existence. It was given a notable 
fillip by the revelation of our military deficiencies 
in the South African War, but it was the 1914-18 
War—especially the last two years when Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister—which posed and 
partly solved the major problems of central 
organisation. Mr. Ehrman has some new things 
to say on this fascinating and dramatic period. 
Just as the critics of Haig have fastened on the 
Somme and Passchendaele, but have said little 
about his triumphant campaign in the summer of 
1918, so, too, the critics of Lloyd George have 
dwelt on the quarrels, feuds and intrigues which 
marred his administration till as late as the 
Maurice Debate, but have ignored the last six 
months of the war when the system which he 
established was beginning to work smoothly. Mr. 
Ehrman, however, suggests that a closer study of 
the second half of 1918 might produce a more 
favourable verdict. 


Although it is undoubtedly true that some 
forms of organisation are in fact better than 
others, it is clear that the one chosen depends less 
on abstract merit than on the personalities in- 
volved. A cynic might well find his darkest views 
of human nature confirmed by the somersaults of 
the principal figures during the period covered by 
this book. When Lloyd George is Minister of 
Munitions, he welcomes the changes which reduce 
the War Minister to a cipher and make the 
CIG§ supreme. No sooner is he in Kitchener's 
shoes than he finds the reduced status of the War 
Minister ‘humiliating,’ and does his best to raise 
it. Similarly, while Asquith is still Prime Minister 
Lloyd George declares that the Premiership and 
Chairmanship of the War Committee are in- 
compatible. But when he himself occupies 10 
Downing Stréet, the difficulty suddenly vanishes. 
Sir Henry Wilson is convinced that his position as 
Military Representative at Versailles must be co- 
equal with that of Robertson, the CIGS. Robert- 
son is ejected; Wilson replaces him, and becomes 
abruptly convinced that the Military Representa- 
tive must be subordinated to the CIGS. In 1940 
Sir Winston as First Lord of the Admiralty in- 
veighs against the exorbitant powers of the Chiefs 
of Staff vis-a-vis the Service Ministers. A few 
months later, when he presides over the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, their powers are immensely in- 
creased, and the Service Ministers are reduced to 
mere administrators with no say whatever in the 
higher strategy. 


Yet it would be wrong to regard the develop- 
ment as a mere accidental outcome of conflicting 
forces and personalities. Experience did teach 
something. The work of men like Lord Hankey, 
who were concerned not with personal power but 
efficiency, bore fruit in the end. And above all 
there was Sir Winston himself, whose long 
experience covered all the vital years and to 
whose profound knowledge, more than to any 
other one factor, we owe the superiority of the 
central organisation in the Second World War 
compared with that of the First. 


ROBERT BLAKE 
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Faces of the Age 


Gibbon and Rome. By E. J. Oliver. (Sheed and 
Ward, 12s. 6d.) 

PosTERITy has found it difficult to reconcile the 
life and work of England’s greatest historian. 
There is, after all, something slightly ridiculous 
in Gibbon the man, ‘smirking and smiling’ (as 
Colman described him) and ‘tapping his snuff- 
box.’ What are we to make of his fleeting conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism,-his tame love-affair 
with Suzanne Curchod, the future wife of Necker, 
his almost cringing filial piety, and finally the 
monstrous hydrocele, long and prudishly con- 
cealed, neglect of which brought about his early 
death? These are the questions which, tentatively 
but effectively, Mr. Oliver follows up in a book 
which is an essay in interpretation rather than a 
work of erudition. Mr. Oliver brings us no new 
facts; but his prose is a pleasure to read, and we 
know Gibbon better when we reach the end. 

The title is perhaps misleading. The thesis that 
Gibbon, after the collapse of his affaire with 
Suzanne Curchod, transferred his emotions to the 
Eternal City, that Rome was the grande passion 


of an otherwise cold nature, is not proven and | 


probably not provable. As Mr. Oliver gently 
probes Gibbon’s psychology, it is soon evident 
that the roots go deeper. Gibbon’s worldly 
tone, which often is assumed to ‘echo the 
voice of experience, in reality conveyed 
‘a lack of experience in, or a flight from, the 
deeper emotions.’ The disturbances of his child- 
hood and his submission to his father produced 
a ‘loss of confidence,’ ‘a certain timidity,’ and the 
‘doubts which gradually coloured his whole mind.’ 
Although he sought to give the impression that 
he was ‘on a serene level above the conflict of 
human life,’ he ‘was not really above the conflict; 
he had simply avoided it.’ 

Gibbon’s. evasions and timidity coloured his 
writing, for ‘there is’ (says Mr. Oliver) ‘no clear 
distinction between Gibbon the historian and Gib- 
bon the man.’ His history, ‘in its lucidity and 
smoothness, was the fruit of the same sacrifices as 
had enabled him to reach serenity in his own life.’ 


Both the strength and the weakness of his histori- | 


cal work are fixed in his psychology: on the one 
side, an ‘Olympian calm,’ on the other ‘the chill 
of a civilised indifference.’ And Gibbon’s irony, 
more often than not, was a mask hiding ‘his deep 
uncertainty about human motives.’ 

Gibbon’s calmness and ‘superiority,’ Mr. Oliver 
thinks, were ‘very characteristic of his age.’ ‘The 


virtues of the period were incarnate in him; the | 


irony, the confidence, the proportion.’ It is a 
familiar judgment, but we may think it takes too 
much for granted the ‘classical’ features of the 
eighteenth century. In Gibbon himself, as Mr. 
Oliver shows us, they were a facade, carefully 
cultivated, but not sufficient to explain the whole 
man. And we may wonder how apt the classical 


formula is as an explanation of eighteenth-century | 


realities. True that the period seemed immune 
from the sense of time, ‘whose subtleties have so 
engaged the contemporary mind’; and perhaps 
Gibbon himself ‘gravitated to Rome because it 
was the centre of a timeless world most congenial 
to his spirit.’ But here again there seems to be an 
element of escape—escape from dark terrors 


against which not even Dr. Johnson was proof. | 


Through Gibbon, in fact, we can see the many 
faces of the eighteenth century; for even Gibbon, 
though he deliberately rejected much of 
eighteenth-century experience, and chose con- 


sciously to live within self-imposed limits, never | 


quite succeeded in excluding sensibility and 
emotion from his life and confining it four-square 
within the well-proportioned walls of Reason. 


a _ GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
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Shots in the Arm 


British Economic Policy Since the War. By 

Andrew Shonfield, (Penguin Special, 3s. 6d.) 
GrowrTu has always been a preoccupation of 
economic liberalism. After all, the full title of 
Adam Smith’s book is An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. It is therefore 
tedious of modern economic writers to try to 
represent economic liberalism as a barrier to 
economic progress, particularly as their own pre- 
scriptions usually turn out to be certain to reduce 
the standard of living. The theme of this book is 
the fashionable one that Britain’s wealth is in- 
creasing too slowly, that the central failure has 
been inadequate investment, largely because we 
have continued to undertake military and political 
activities of a ‘prestige’ character which ought to 
be given up. In particular the defence programme, 
the City of London, and our membership of the 
sterling area come under heavy fire. There is also 
a little light shooting at the trade unions. 

But Mr. Shonfield’s ideas for stimulating faster 
growth are incredible. They include a five-year 
prohibition on investment overseas, and the re- 
quisitioning of privately held dollar securities, as 
a background to a drive to raise short- and 
medium-term loans abroad on commercial terms! 
These measures are needed as part of a five-year 
plan for expansion, which must provoke nostalgia 
in Socialist hearts for the days of high planning 
some twelve years ago. The plan is described as ‘a 
technique of mobilising a country’s economic 
resources, in order to achieve a number of clearly 
stated production targets.’ (The Economic Survey 
for 1947 said much the same sort of thing.) Mr. 
Shonfield modestly admits, ‘I am in no position 
to suggest an order of priorities for such a British 
plan,’ which, of course, begs all the questions, and 
adds naively, ‘That is a considerable technical task.’ 
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A political one, too, evidently, since for Mr. Shon- 
field ‘It goes without saying that a Government 

. . would have to be prepared to intervene 
directly, by orders, by threats, by incentives, and 
by exhortation.’ After the experiences of 1945-51, 
this is to be an economic Bourbon indeed. 

The strictures on- various aspects of Britain's 
international position are wide of the mark. Pre- 
cisely which financial facilities in London are sup- 
posed to be used by foreigners to speculate against 
sterling? Is it not an exaggeration to describe the 
exemption from British taxes of profits ploughed 
back by British factories abroad as ‘an invitation 
to capital flight?’ Who knows when and to what 
extent the transferable market in sterling has 
proved a serious drain on the gold reserves? 

But Mr. Shonfield is right when he says that the 
reaction to his thesis about overseas investment 
will be to brand it as eccentric. He writes that ‘the 
British economy is robbed of necessary nourish- 
ment, .. . its growth is stunted, as a result of this 
too vigorous pursuit of overseas investment.’ Since 
the income from our existing foreign investments 
is enough to finance the fresh overseas investment 
we make each year, how can this impoverish 
British industry, or be a charge on our export 
earnings, as is also suggested? The prejudice 
against investment abroad seems to be based on a 
simple preference for building factories here in 
Britain where they can actually be seen. But invest- 
ment is not an end in itself, merely a means to 
greater income. British holdings overseas con- 
tribute to our standard of living, and are indis- 
solubly part of the British economy itself. 

JOHN WOOD 


Trouble in Sicily 


The Sicilian Vespers. By Steven 
(C.U.P., 27s. 6d.) 


Str STEVEN knows the diplomacy and politics of 
the thirteenth-century Mediterranean world; a 
rich and disorganised world into which so many 
of the ambitions and rivalries of northern Europe 
were drawn. He loves its wide range; its large yet 
delicately poised issues; its subtle and intricate 
relationships. If he has discovered little that con- 
tinental scholars do not already know, his story 
is told with rare grace and great clarity. And the 
narrative, which travels so far afield, is conceived 
as a dramatic unity—with its climax in the mas- 
sacre of Frenchmen by the Siciffans at Palermo on 
March 30, 1282, the Vespers—which cannot fail 
to please even those whom it may not in the end 
quite convince. 

For Charles of Anjou, the massacre and subse- 
quent revolt were serious. Although a younger 
son, he had become, in some respects, the most 
powerful, as he was perhaps the most gifted, 
ruler in Europe; he seemed about to dominate the 
whole of the Christian world. Instead he was 
cheated, for the third time, of his- long-meditated 
attack on the Eastern Empire, and he lost Sicily to 
the Aragonese. Just what his empire would have 
become is impossible to say, but it was conceived 
—it was one of the last which could be conceived 
—on traditional lines, Carolingian in spirit, 
Roman in inclination, with a touch of Norman as 
well. “Thou knowest,’ he is said to have prayed 
on his death bed, ‘that I took the Kingdom of 
Sicily for the sake of the Holy Church, and not 
for my own profit or gain.’ 

The Papacy had destroyed the German Empire, 
in Italy at least, by design, and with some of the 
resentment that those who think they should be 
friends feel for each other when they know they 
are enemies. Yet, for its great theocracy, it needed 
allies and, in the long run, political stability too. 
Hence its summons to successive princes of the 


Runciman. 
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new world to fight its battles in the old. But the 
dangers were obvious. The allies of the Church 
had never been easy to control; this was bad 
enough in France (the Albigensian Crusade) and 
Byzantium (the Fourth Crusade); it could be fatal 
nearer home, and one of Charles’s first actions 
after making his agreement with Urban IV was to 
break it. Between then and Charles’s death in 1285, 
the wiser Popes tried to loosen some of the ties 
binding their future to his. But it was too late, and 
the Papacy, which suffered so much by his fall, 
would probably have suffered even more by his 
triumph. Either way, there was captivity at hand; 
the only real question was, where. 
And the revolt itself? Here it is presented as 
a spontaneous national movement, which, how- 
ever, both anticipated and enjoyed the fruits of an 
international conspiracy centred on Barcelona and 
Byzantium. Yet doubts remain. Was there a great 
conspiracy at all? Within a generation, chroniclers 
were saying that there was. But they got their most 
crucial details all wrong, and, in the cold-war 
conditions of the time, may equally well have 
mistaken the plot. The less we believe in the con- 
spiracy, the more interested we become in Sicily 
itself, in the causes of the chronic and serious 
discontent which had its most bloody outburst 
in the Vespers. It is here that one wishes Sir 
Steven had taken his story not farther but deeper. 
We see Sicilian unrest rather as Kings and Popes 
saw it, from the outside and as help or hindrance 
to their plans. We would also like a closer and 
more personal view of society and government, 
and of the ambitions and interests of particular 
families and particular towns. Without it one is 
left wondering if the revolt has not caught one 
unawares, as it did Charles himself; and if the 
nationalism that it carried in its rallying cries was 
quite all that it seems to be. 
TREVOR ASTON 


Bon Bourgeois 


The Magic of Aleister Crowley. By John Symonds. 
(Frederick Muller, 21s.) 


How much did Crowley himself believe in all the 
ritual and rigmarole of his magic? That is what 
I have always wanted to know and now indeed 
never shall. He always seemed a typical bon 
bourgeois, fond of good eating, rare wines, ladies, 
and fine cigars. To me he seldom spoke of magic, 
because he knew I was a disbeliever, and I found 
him a witty and enjoyable associate. 

Mr. Symonds, who is Crowley’s literary execu- 
tor, leads his readers along many a thorny path 
when he describes some of the magic ceremonies. 
Crowley believed firmly and, I think, sincerely in 
reincarnation. He pretended to himself that the 
first he could remember was when he was a 
Theban priest who flourished during the twenty- 
sixth dynasty in ancient Egypt. Later he was a 
temple prostitute at Agrigentum, and then the 
slave of a rich Roman. His incarnations continued 
through history. He paused for a moment en route 
to be Pope Alexander VI and his final incarnation 
was that of Eliphas Lévi. When, however, it was 
pointed out to him that Eliphas Lévi died exactly 
six months before he was born, Crowley remarked 
that Lévi’s spirit would not have -entered his 
mother’s body until she was three months preg- 
nant. What Mrs. Crowley, the wife of an austere 
Plymouth Brother, must have thought of these 
magical happenings within her womb, history 
does not relate. The pity is that Crowley seemed 
to have nothing new or interesting to say about 
the persons whose bodies his spirit was alleged 
to have occupied. This is a better book than John 
Symonds’s previous one on Crowley, well written 
and adequately illustrated. GERALD HAMILTON 
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Playtime in Alexandria 


Balthazar. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 15s.) 

The Asphalt Playground. By John Wiles. (Victor 
Gollancz, 15s.) 

Fowlers End. By Gerald Kersh. (Heinemann, 
16s.) 

Drives My Green Age. By Josephine Carson. 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 


THE traditional character of Alexandria is heavy 
with history, sick with lust and rotten with 
intrigue. The same might be said of Lawrence 
Durrell’s writing as it appears in Justine and 
Balthazar, Like Alexandria itself this writing 
stands for conscious literacy; but there is also a 
rather heavy sickliness about large portions of it, 
and the extreme fluctuations of the emotional 
intrigues which it describes often result, for the 
reader, in a nightmarish feeling that the whole 
thing is on the verge of disintegration, that even 
the actual bound volume may at any moment 
crumble to pieces in his hand. 

Balthazar is not a sequel to Justine, but what 
Mr. Durrell calls a ‘sibling.’ This is to say that it 
covers much of the same ground but from a dif- 
ferent point of view, the narrator of Justine having 


1958 


' been presented by Balthazar (who himself appears 


in both novels) with a massive ‘interlinear’ com- 
mentary on the first work, a commentary which 
indicates shifts of both fact and emphasis. The 
protagonists of all this, for the benefit of those 
who have not read Justine, are a loosely knit set 
of more or less leisured cosmopolitans, with an 
outer fringe of artists and quasi-professional 
amorists. Their reactions to one another, described 
against a brilliantly staged Alexandrian back- 
ground, are proposed as worthy of minute and 
serious investigation; but many of them are so 
mercurial, so prone to work up emotional situa- 
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‘This is not a “war novel” in the accepted 
sense. It is a tragedy about the human con- 


moving.” Observer 15s. 
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tions in vacuo and from sheer lack of anything 
else to do, that the feeling of ‘disintegration,’ 
which I have already remarked upon as a feature 
of the actual writing, is hereby rendered doubly 
disturbing. No doubt Mr. Durrell can and will 
hold the series together (there are to be two more 
volumes) by the authority and strength of his 
central conception: the fact remains that by far 
the best thing in Balthazar is the light relief, in the 
form of the pathetic and scabrous adventures of 
an ageing and transvestite European police officer. 

The Asphalt Playground is about a school- 
master in a slum secondary school, who conducts 
a patchy love affair with a rather indistinct woman 
of the upper-middle class. The best bits of the 
book are about the school itself, and surprisingly 
sympathetic they are. John Wiles has produced a 
gay and clear-cut picture of some dirty, corrupt 
and foul-mouthed boys and girls. These things are 
as they are, Mr. Wiles seems to be saying, and a 
proper pig’s breakfast it all is: but let us realise 
that it is our civilisation, greedy and indifferent, 
which has produced these children and that they 
won't change until we do. Meanwhile, the most 
useful thing to do is to provide practical ad hoc 


assistance when and as individual problems arise, | 
without making-moral conditions or assuming en- | 
lightened and superior airs. Humour and tolerance | 


rather than ‘vocation’ or ‘guidance’ have the 
emphasis in this witty and cant-free little book. 

Fowlers End is also about the slums; but Mr. 
Kersh not only tolerates dirt and corruption, he 
positively makes a feast of it. The hero (sensitive 
but tough) becomes manager of a local flea-pit, to 
which resort teenage tarts and acid-throwing 
factory girls, in which are sold ‘Marine’ peanuts, 
picked up dirt cheap because they have been 
fouled by sea water, and from which all the filth 
and refuse are lovingly collected—to be dumped 
on the door-step of a neighbouring shopkeeper 
who is trying, not without good grounds, to bring 
the flea-pit into discredit. All this is quite funny 
and definitely pungent for about twenty pages. 
Once and for all, however, jokes about chamber 
pots are only funny if their authors know when to 
stop: Mr. Kersh, drunk with the virtuosity of his 
repertoire, does not. 

Drives My Green Age is a comical and polished 
little piece, told through the mouth of a twelve- 
year-old girl. Neither whimsical nor mealy- 
mouthed, but very funny and with a faint and 
pleasing melancholy about it. SIMON RAVEN 


Easy Moscow 

As night-watchman at the British Embassy in 
Moscow in 1941, Harold Elvin saw the city and its 
people through a historic crisis. His diary (A 
Cockney in Moscow, Cresset Press, 21s.), which 
reads as though it were written by a vintage James 
Mason valet-de-chambre, sharply observant, 
racily semi-literate, records visits to parks, 
theatres, museums, ing parties with his cock- 
ney ‘hero Hackett, tom-cat prowls famil- 
iarise him with Moscow girls and far-flung 
suburbs. 

Embassy protocol, shaken up by war-time 
camaraderie, is as confusing to us as it was to him. 
One moment he is helping high-ups on with their 
coats, the next deputising for Peggy Cripps, taking 
her Chinese girl-friend to the ballet; he is called 
in to advise about concerts of English music, but 
doesn’t get a ticket for them: ‘I . . . was only a 
night-watchman.’ 

This jack-in-a-box of a book, popping up from 
a remote, nostalgic past, is a timely reminder that 
it was once possible to think of Stalin as a man 
with a pleasant voice who jigged about in his seat 
like everyone else when the Red Army dancers 
came on; of Moscow as a place to eat ices and 
ride on trams. JEAN HOWARD 











Niki 
The Story of a Dog 
' TIBOR DERY 


“To get an idea of the significance of N/KI 
when it appeared in 1956, one would have to 
visualise Winston Smith writing Animal Farm 
under the conditions of 7984.” 
x —ARTHUR KOESTLER. 
“* NIKI is a masterpiece.” —RICHARD CHURCH. 
“In NIKI there is nothing mawkish: one’s 
heart is truly touched.” 
—ROSAMOND LEHMANN. 
Book Soc. Rec. 10s. 6d. 


The Ten 


Thousand Things 
MARIA DERMOUT 


This story of the Moluccas “is a strange and 
—there is no other word for it—a beautiful 
book. Mme Dermout commands a far greater 
respect than most writers who have been at it 

for a lifetime.” 
—PENELOPE Mortimer in Sunday Times 
16s. 


The Blockhouse 
J-P. CLEBERT 


“The implications of this story (of en 
entombed in a blockhouse), if you need 
implications, are enormous. If not, it still is a 

novel of power and pitiless brilliance.” . 
—PENELOPE MortTIMeR in Sunday Times. 
15s. 


Black Midas 
JAN CAREW 


Mr. Carew’s first novel, with its West Indian 
setting, “ has the sweep of narrative and power 
to create vivid scenes that reminded me, in 
spirit but not in subject matter, of Cronin’s 
The Citadel.”—Davip Ho.Ltoway in News 
Chronicle. 

Book Soc. Rec. 16s. 


With a Carib Eye 
EDGAR MITTELHOLZER 


Essential to every visitor to the Caribbean 


and a joy to armchair explorers. 
April 21st Illustrated 18s. 


Other 


People’s Worlds 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


Published to commemorate Ghana's first 
anniversary, this is a provocative and stimu- 
lating record of the author’s travels in Ghana 
and Nigeria. “ Would that there were more 
observers like her.”— Manchester Guardian. 

Ilustrated 16s. 


ecker & Warburg 





CASHBOOK ACCOUNTING 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir is no fun being a Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer. When the 
country is booming he is rarely 
given any praise. When affairs go 
badly he invariably gets the 
blame. Mr. Butler confessed not 
so long ago that economic direc- 
tion in this country was a thank- 
less job (as if he had ever really 
attempted it!); he could never 
forget that since the war there 
had not been a Chancellor who has survived 
office without some loss of reputation or prestige. 
Mr. Derick Heathcoat Amory may survive 
through not being remembered. If he has not put 
a foot wrong it is because he has hardly moved. 
His idea of expansion is certainly little by little. 


* * * 


In the very short time that he has been at the 
Treasury the new Chancellor could not be 
expected to introduce sweeping budgetary re- 
forms, but it is disappointing that he does not 
seem to be aware that his sort of cashbook 
accounting is hopelessly inadequate for the pur- 
poses of. over-all direction of the economy, for 
which the Government, after all, has assumed 
responsibility. To begin with, it is really absurd 
to have a Budget of any sort in April. The very 
careful and exhaustive statistical studies which are 
made of the economy by the Central Statistical 
Office and the Treasury cover the calendar year. 
The financial year should be made to do the same 
and the Budget should be introduced as early as 
possible in January. The Economic Survey should 
be tabled after the Budget speech, so as not to 
steal the Chaficellor’s thunder, and the White 
Papers on the national income and expenditure 
and on the balance of payments should follow in 
March when the final figures are available. If the 
Budget is to be the Government’s major instru- 
ment of economic control, it should be tied up 
with the statistical and economic survey. 


* * * 


I admit that on the inadequate information at 
its disposal about current economic trends the 
Government will always have difficulty in deciding 
what sort of balance to strike. When Mr. Butler 
was at the Treasury he admitted that ‘we all need 
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to know more about the forces working in and 
upon the economy.’ He must have read that very 
frank article by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell in Encounter, 
which appeared just before he was made leader of 
the Labour Party. This was Mr. Gaitskell’s 
opinion: ‘Although our capacity to forecast is 
certainly improved, we do not yet possess as much 
information as we should. Neither Mr. Dalton in 
1947, Sir Stafford Cripps in 1949, Mr. Butler in 
1954, nor I myself in 1951, knew_as soon as we 
should have done just what was going wrong.’ The 
same applies with as much force to Mr. Thorney- 
croft in April, 1957. Will the same be true of Mr. 
Amory in 1958? He can see nothing wrong with 
the economy except excessive wage claims. He 
admits that there is an excess industrial capacity 
but does not want to make use of it all for the 
time. He is fully aware of the uncertainties created 
by the American recession, by the threat to our 
export trade and by the stock accumulation to 
which I referred last week (which he describes as 
‘the big uncertainty on the home front’). But in 
the end he allowed tax reliefs of only £504 mil- 
lion (£108 million in a full year) which I can- 
not believe he will find adequate. 
~ * + 

This is not the place to indulge in a technical 
monetary argument, but I have always thought 
that it is virtually impossible for the Government 
to control the volume of money while it carries on 
the old-fashioned technique of financing itself by 
the weekly issue of Treasury bills and maintaining 
a discount market to deal in them. This technique, 
as I have said before, is expensive and cumber- 
some. Day-to-day finance could be arranged more 
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cheaply direct with the banks through the issue of 
Treasury deposit receipts (at, say, 2 per cent.), but 
as this would probably lead in time to the extinc- 
tion of the discount market, which at the moment 
is a privileged child of the Bank, no Chancellor 
has yet made a move in that direction. Mr. Amory 
is continuing the old technique—a full use of the 
Treasury bill followed by market funding. All he 
promises is not to increase the volume of the 
floating debt. 


* * * 


Two years ago Mr. Macmillan relieved the 
nationalised industries of the necessity of borrow- 
ing from the capital market—at the rate of £350 
million a year—and financed them directly from 
the Treasury. This did not turn out to be infla- 
tionary, for the national savings increased and 
with the forced savings of the Budget surplus there 
was a surplus last year of total savings over 
domestic investment of £374 million. Mr. Amory 
is continuing this practice for another year. But 
surely it is time to end the ridiculous Budget con- 
vention of ‘below-the-line’ expenditures which are 
supposed to cover capital advances to the national- 
ised industries and some local authorities (those 
who cannot borrow in the open capital market). 
These ‘below-the-line’ items should be entirely re- 
moved from the Budget accounts. While they re- 
main the Chancellor is always tempted to provide 
for a bigger Budget surplus than is necessary. Cer- 
tainly, it is important to budget for a large surplus 
when there is an inflation raging, but even so it 
would be quite unnecessary to earmark an over- 
all surplus against specific capital expenditures like 
those of the nationalised industries. The important 
thing is to see that the total of national savings 
is sufficient to cover the total of national invest- 
ment. This Mr. Amory has surely guaranteed by 
the incentives he has given to the savers. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Up to the eve of the Budget the stock markets 
had maintained a firm front in spite of the threat 
of strikes. Oil shares were particularly favoured, 
partly because of a Wall Street recovery. On Wed- 
nesday the market showed its pleasure by rising— 
cautiously, not wildly—all round. Whatever its 
economic effects, this Budget cannot fail to be 
good for securities, particularly equity shares. 
The change in profits tax is something which the 
Stock Exchange has desired for a long time. It 
favours immediately those companies which have 
distributed up to the hilt and it will encourage 
those which have been ploughing back profits 
heavily to distribute more. It will have a profound 
influence upon future dividend policy. In the 
meantime the relief of purchase tax—with the 
promise of more to come in next year’s Budget— 
is a boon to the consumer goods trades. There was 
good reason for the sharp rise of 3s. or more in 
shares like HOOVER, GREAT UNIVERSAL and other 
store shares. 
* * * 


As regards the gilt-edged market, which rose 
to what it regarded as a ‘strong’ Budget, I could 
find nothing in Mr. Amory’s speech which could 
be interpreted as a ‘bull’ point for the ‘longs’ or 
‘undated.’-He said that the Treasury would pursue 
the policy of ‘vigorous funding,’ which meafis 
that the long-term rate of interest will be kept 
fairly high. The market may have been relieved to 
hear that the nationalised industries are still to be 
financed by the Treasury, but it makes no real 
difference whether this finance is put on a long- 
term basis through internal (departmental) fund- 
ing or open public issues. 


The main argument for re-entry into the equity 
share markets is that the differential between the 
yield on old Consols—4.9 per cent.—and that on 
the Financial Times industrial shares index—6.6 
per cent.—is wider than it has been for years. 
While the American trade recession is developing 
there may be no need to hurry, but if a purchase 
of equity shares is made, care should be taken to 
confine the move to high-yielding shares which 
are not so vulnerable to the possible recession in 
the export trade which may be seen later in the 
year. There is much to be said for buying the 
consumer trades in view of the Budget. For 
example, GUS ‘A’ shares at 41s. yield 8 per 
cent. on the 65 per cent. dividend covered nearly 
24 times, while HOOVER ‘A’ at 36s. yield 7 per 
cent. on the 50 per cent. dividend covered 2.4 
times. These are to be preferred to the once- 
fashionable capital goods shares, like c. A. PAR- 
SONS, yielding only 3.1 per cent. (at 48s.), although 
profits last year declined by 17 per cent. 

*x a *” 


There is no better-managed company in the 
shipping world than P. AND oO., but management 


Wl GILT-EDGED 
‘ 








Sir Victor Raikes’ office in Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia advise on the 
© best overseas Building Societies 
for safe investments 
His office will give you full information and 
free advice if you apply by air mail to P.O. 
Box 1567, Salisbury, S$. Rhodesia 
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skill cannot offset the slump in tramp rates and the 
shortage of cargo that lies behind it. Sir William 
Currie, the chairman, warned shareholders that it 
might be necessary to lay up more cargo ships and 
that the full effect of the shipping recession had 
not yet been felt on earnings. Whether the in- 
creased dividend of 11 per cent. can be maintained 
was ‘a matter of conjecture,’ but the market is 
obviously discounting a cut, for at the present 
price of 28s. 3d. the shares would yield 7.7 per 
cent., which would be abnormal for P. and O. 
The dividend was only increased because of 
previous criticism of the low return on the book 
value of the net assets, which was no more than 
14 per cent. last year. The company is continuing 
to build new tonnage, but the chairman said that 
they were watching market trends very closely and 
that if necessary the building programme would 
be ‘adjusted.’ The critics feel that the company is 
entering the tanker field too late, but the oil situa- 
tion may change before the P. and O. tankers 
are ready. On the whole this is not the time for an 
investor to hold shipping shares, but if he sells 
now he must watch for the first signs that the 
American recession is ending, for that would be 
the signal for a market recovery. 





COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD 








THE annual.general meeting of North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 8 in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. Cyril H. Kleinwort: 

Fire Department: Premium income increased dur- 
ing the year by £1,013,355 to £19,493,845 whilst 
losses at £10,905,898 shew an increase of £1,000,499 
over the figure of £9,905,399 in the previous year. 
The loss ratio was 55.94 per cent. against 53.60 per 
cent. in 1956. 

We have a loss on our Fire Account of £889,435, 
4.56 per cent. The loss in the previous year was 
£412,550, 2.23 per cent. 

Casualty Department: Total casualty premiums 
reached the record total of £10,769,953, an increase of 
£1,341,355 over the 1956 figure. Total claims incurred 
were £5,882,767 against £5,453,510, the percentage of 
claims to premiums being 54.62 per cent., compared 
with 57.84 per cent., for 1956. 

There is an underwriting loss of £426,044, 3.96 per 
cent., of premiums compared with an underwriting 
loss of £282,253, 2.99 per cent., of premiums for 1956. 

Marine Department: The Marine premium income 
for 1957 was £1,925,876, which compares with 
£1.837,418 in 1956. 

We have transferred the sum of £334,649 from our 
Marine Fund to Profit and Loss Account. 

Life Department: The new business written was 
again a record, the new sums assured after deduction 
of reassurances given off being almost £16,000,000, 
representing an increase of 11 per cent., on the pre- 
vious year’s total. 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: Interest on 
investment amounts, after deduction of income tax, 
to £1,228,399 compared with £1,171,492 in 1956. 
The operations in the Fire, Accident and Marine 
Departments during the year entailed a net loss of 
£980,830 which compares with a net loss of £355,637 
in 1956. 

The proposed dividend of 2s. 3d. per share and 
the Preference dividend will absorb £751,812. 

United Kingdom Taxes amount to £19,615 and 
Overseas Taxes charged to this Account £140,751. 
We have made the usual transfers to the Staff Pension 
Fund and the Widows’ Pension Fund and are left 
with a final balance on the Account of £13,292,419. 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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Hysteria 


By MILES 


LEVEN girls were taken to hospital lately at 
Nottingham for fainting attacks after a 


“hockey match; carbon-monoxide poisoning was at 


first suspected, but later one of the hospital staff 
diagnosed hysteria. Some of the parents were 
angry: the father of one of the girls protested 
that it was ridiculous to talk of them ‘putting it 
on.’ Another father said, ‘Girls don’t go fainting 
all over the place just for the fun of it.’ 

The episode reflects the muddle in people's 
minds over what hysteria really is. The most 
clear-cut examples of hysterical illnesses I have 
seen were combat-reactions in raw troops. During 
the battle of Normandy a stream of men with 
paralysis of the limbs, blindness, deafness, loss 
of speech and other disabilities, all of emotional 
origin, flowed back through the clearing stations 
to the base psychiatric hospital in Bayeux. At 
one time I had my ‘office’ in a screened-off corner 
of the ward, and most of what went on in the 
office was audible to the rest of the patients. A 
soldier would be carried in on a stretcher, unable 
to move his legs but not at all anxious. ‘I don’t 
know what's up, sir,’ he would say, ‘I just came 
over weak and collapsed.’ The loss of power ‘n 
his legs was genuine; his conscious control of 
movement had, for the time being, left him. 


Such patients were readily susceptible to hyp- 
nosis and went into a trance in a moment; at 
this point, I noticed, silence would fall in the 
ward outside, since everyone was listening to hear 
what the man would say under hypnosis. As a 
rule, he could be made to relive a terrifying ex- 
perience he had undergone in the line; we would 
find that just when the tension of feeling was at 
its greatest, his legs had given way, he could 
no longer fight alongside his mates and he was 
taken back to hospital. The paralysis provided a 
quite adequate reason for his incapacity as a 
soldier and was a defence against unwelcome 
emotions. When it had been removed by hypnotic 
Suggestion, the defence went with it and the man 
became very anxious indeed. The hysterical symp- 
tom is real: I recall letting off a rifle behind the 
head of a soldier with hysterical deafness and 
he didn’t bat an eyelid—that loud bang would 
have broken through any mere simulation of 
deafness; the ‘break in the circuit’ is outside con- 
scious awareness. 

Major hysteria of this kind—paralyses, muscu- 
lar spasms, loss of sensation and the like—is much 
less common now that it was in the early years 
of the century. Indeed, in hospital out-patient 
clinics it is quite-rare. The gross hysterical illness 
is, in fact, going out of fashion. Anxiety and 
depression, and the bodily disorders that go with 
them, are what bring the people of Britain to 
their doctors in 1958. The woman who complains 
of backache during an attack of depression is 
not ‘hysterical’—she has tension pain. A thump- 
ing headache after a spell of high pressure at the 
office is not a hysterical symptom—it is a member 
of that large family of illnesses that are grouped 
together under the general heading of migraine. 
The girl who pretends to faint, the pretence being 
deliberate, is not a hysteric: she is a malingerer. 
But straightforward malingering is, I believe, very 
uncommon. The patient at a time of crisis ‘loses 
himself’ and goes wandering; on being found he 
says he cannot recall what happened over the 
last three days—he is not lying: there is a 
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genuine, if temporary, ‘blocking’ of memory. 
The term ‘hysterical’ is often used by doctors 
and laynien as a term of abuse, just as the 
patient with pain is told her pain is ‘imaginary’ 
—this kind: of misuse of words is a sign of 
loose thinking, as well as being unwise and 
unkind. If the term is going to be used at all, it 
must be assigned an exact meaning. In medicine, 
‘hysteria’ is used to cover a category of stress 
responses which have these four features in 
common:* (1) absence of overt and conscious 
anxiety, (2) lack of awareness on the part of the 
patient of the nature of his illness, (3) existence 
of a purpose for the illness (usually manifest to 
everyone except the patient), and (4) symptoms 
are produced through the agency of that part of 
the nervous system which looks after seeing, 
feeling, moving the limbs and the other conscious 
and voluntary activities; the other part, which 
looks after the automatic self-regulation of the 
body, is only involved in a secondary way. 


by 


‘In many psychiatric hospitals in the USA and 
Europe, I have seen what appears to be a most 
sincere attempt to give the patient the best pos- 
sible treatment, spoiled by a failure to distinguish 
between a hospital role and a normal community 
role. In these hospitals everything was done to 
make the patient’s stay pleasant and interesting; 
even when he was nearing discharge, the day was 
planned to please him rather than to prepare him 
for his outside role. The result frequently was 
that the patient was unable to settle down at home, 
and soon found his way back .to hospital. In 
our unit we have tried to avoid this error. 
(Maxwell Jones, writing on the Industrial 
Neurosis Unit, in Social Psychiatry, 1952.) 
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WHITE to play and mate in 2 moves: sohition next week. 
Solution to last week’s problem by Karlstrom: Q-K 8! 
no threat. An ‘open gate’ problem: whichever Black 
piece moves opens the gate for White piece to move 
through giving mate, i.c., 1... Kt (Kt 2) any; 2 B-B3 
or1...R(Q2) any;2Q-R4., 
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Cynical Definitions 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 424 
Report by A.M.O.S. 


‘Programme: any assignment that can’t be completed by one telephone call.’ Competitors 
were asked to contribute lists of six definitions of this cynical nature dealing with poetry, 


painting, sculpture, journalism or politics. 


CYNICISM was invited by this competition and it 
was not lacking: neither was it a genial cynicism, 
which, in some respects, is a pity. Severe things 
were said about journalism; no one had a good 
word for politics; poetry (practically everyone 
assumed this to mean modern poetry) was univer- 
sally sneered at; painting attracted few entries, 
none of them remarkable; and only one competi- 
tor tackled sculpture. There was disappointingly 
little epigrammatic definition; and very few com- 
petitors indeed maintained a good standard for all 
six definitions. Quite a number misunderstood the 
terms of the competition and divided their six 
definitions among the five given subjects. They 
had to be disqualified on that account. A reading 
and a re-reading left me with four winners. I 
recommend two. guineas each to Roger Till and 
Jeremy Kingston for commendably brief and 
witty definitions; and a guinea each to Porcupine 
and Arcas who were, respectively, not quite so 
witty and rather more wordy. I quote below the 
winners’ entries and a number of the better single 
definitions : 


PRIZES 


(ROGER TILL) 
POETRY 


Ambiguity: Vogue-type vagueness. 

Obscure: Profound. 

Georgian: Dirty word for Lucid. 

Rhyme: Easy way out. 

Communication: Non-existent problem since 1914. 

Free Verse: Weed spread through gardeners’ lack of 
time and talent. 


(JEREMY KINGSTON) 
GuIDE To ArT CRITICISM TERMS 


Highly organised: Overcrowded. 

Highly charged: More than two colours. 

Elegiac: Fewer than two colours. 

Strangely moving: ‘I looked twice.” 

Memorable: ‘I seem to have marked this one in my 
catalogue.” 

As Cézanne/Gauguin once said to Zola/van Gogh: 
‘Face it, I just know more about art than you.’ 


(PORCUPINE) 
POoLITICcs 

Honesty: Dishonesty. 
Candour: Concealment. 
Statement: Suppressio veri. 
Opinion: Suggestio falsi. 
Concession: Giving rich tax relief. 
Abolition: Giving poor tax relief. 


(ARCAS) 
POETRY 


Rhyme: A primitive form of jingle, now abandoned 
in poetry. 

Metre: An arrangement of stressed and unstressed 
syllables into a regular pattern, now abandoned in 
poetry. 

Meaning: The conveyance of precise ideas by means 
of language, now abandoned in poetry. 

Symbolism: A_ substitute for meaning, whereby 
language is supposed to suggest something other 
than what it appears to convey. The ‘something’ is 
known (if at all) only to the writer. 

Rhythm: A recurrence of waves of emphasis in the 
mind of the poet, which may or may not be 
indicated in his lines. 

A ffiatus: (Lat. flo, flare, to blow) Wind, an essential 
component of modern poetry. 


COMMENDED 


SCULPTURE 
Decorative: Nudes without fig-leaves. (J. A. Lindon.) 


PAINTING 
Subject: The part of a picture that can’t be recog- 
nised. (G. Prince.) 
Patina: Dirt (‘restoring’ means the removal of this 
dirt. ‘A fine old picture’ is one with the dirt 
intact). (J. S. Fidgen.) 


PoLitics 


Electoral Reform: Change in suffrage which is pro- 
posed by the party receiving the least number of 
votes. (L. Irving.) 

The situation is well in hand: Anything short of 
hopeless. 

The Government will not be deterred from doing 
what it considers its duty: One more ‘boo’ and we 
give in. (A. W. Dicker.) 

Summit: A position attainable only by surmounting 
several icy piques. 

A Second Munich: Any British concession, honour- 
able or not. (D. R. Peddy.) 

MP: A person who stands, lies, sits and then keeps 
lying. (R .B. Browning.) 

Summit Conference: The insufferable discussing the 
impossible with the incompatible. 

Peace: That which nations deprive themselves of in 
order to’attain it. (M. Delaney.) 

Defence: Ability to start a safe war if the opportunity 
arises. (G. Prince.) 

Party Whips: The brain-washers of Westminster. (R. 
Edwards.) 
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JOURNALISM 


Reliable sources: Sub-edited rumour. 

Racing correspondent: A bookmaker’s brother-in- 
law. (J. E. Cherry.) 

Editorial policy: The megalomania of the proprietor, 
modified by the advertisers. 

The truth: The date on each edition. (Vera Telfer.) 

Fearless Indictment: Pornography presented as a plea 
for reform. 

Interference: Something always emphasised as not 
having taken place when a female has only been 
battered to death. (M. Anthony.) 

Love Story: Anything passionately romantically sex- 
less. (R. A. McKenzie.) 

Human interest: Dirt. (H. A. C. Evans.) 

Revolutionary style: Any style of writing in which 
subject does not invariably precede object and 
epithet noun. (D. Hawson.) 

Human story: Rape, murder and TV stars. (F. 
Collingwood.) 

Unfounded and Malicious Rumours: Those which are 
contradicted in print before anyone has heard them. 
(I. Sainsbury.) 

Story: Intrusion into privacy. 

Inaccuracy: Journalism. (C. Prestige.) 

Sub-editor: Male equivalent of the de-gutting fishwife. 

Women’s Page: Exploitation of dimwits by nitwits. 
(R. T. Pook.) 

Press Council: Organisation of newspapermen who 
use a feather duster to rap their own knuckles with. 

Northern Edition: Southern edition plus Rugby 
League reports. (F. Littler.) 


POETRY 


Sprung rhythm: Metrical aberrations due to a jumpy 
temperament. 

Image: Beerily confusing the cobwebs with your 
whiskers (J. A. Lindon.) 

Lallans: Scotch and a splash (too much). 

Sprung rhythm: Modern method of upholstery meant 
to give ease and buoyancy to hard, flat lines. 

— “~. poetry: The unthinkable ‘made the unread- 
able 

Odes: Very long clerihews. 

Clerihews: Condensed odes. (N. Gunter.) 

Metre: Something that went out with Lord Tennyson. 

Assonance: Rhyme that doesn’t. (G. J. Blundell.) 


Poet Laureate: The Arts equivalent of the Chairman 


of the TUC. (G. Garley.) 

Critic: A flea, feeding unaware on the bosom of 
beauty. (J. Winlo.) 

Doggerel: Bad verse written by unimportant —_ 

Poem: Bad verse written by important people. (V. R. 
Ormerod.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 427 
Set by Allan O. Waith 
Every girl should have a brother called John; 
They have such nice shoulders for crying on. 
(Ogden Nash) 

Competitors are invited to indicate, in not more 
than four lines of verse, the implications of any 
other Christian name, male or female. Prize: six 
guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition, No. 
427,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 
29. Results on May 9. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 988 


29 Root crop that provides the farm- 18 This ty; 
hand with cash (7). 
30 He’s decidedly no introvert in 


ACROSS 


1 There’s semen’ amiss in the 
wager, note that! (6) 
4 An outing? Rather! for all three commerce (8). 


of us (8). 
10 With this the hours go by with a 
bang (4-3 


ng y : 
11 Valerian is planted by the brick- DOWN 
work (7). 1 The lady cricketer? (8) 
Leerie, see a little child and 


12 ‘Two —— anda —, “yee Larks 2 ‘O 
and a Wren’ (Lear) 

13 Laan in the i te makes 
whoopee (10). 

16 Usager can be so boring (6). 

17 The breeze on the heights became 
this author nominally £2, 

20 Secretive about 7 row ? (7) 

21 ‘Their lean and —— songs’ 
(Milton) (6). 

24 To this Anne Elliot yielded in a 
novel fashion (10). 


Stevenson 


angels holdin 
6 Almost the i 


9 The 


31 The Archdeacon’s ever so given 22 ,- she oe to appear in a sheath 
to fine sheets! (6) dress? 


nod to him to-night,’ 


in icebergs (4). 
5 How the fool makes his entry, 





“Solution on May 2 


*s outmoded (3, 5). 
those who cannot stand 
the British 


19 One o 
comparison with 
Grenadier! (8) 


23 Butterfly comes to a stop (5). 

26 One in a hundred? Quite the 
reverse! (4) 

28 oo heard at long distance? 


the little 
im (11). 








SOLUTION OF No. 986 
ACROSS.—I Pallets. 5 Perkins, 
friend. from the Contort. 10 —- 


offspring’s viewpoint (10). 
7 A welcome goes up for her (3). 
8 The cit on the water-front? (6) 
a kiss as a supple- 


mentary (5). 5 
25 Change of coat for the eight? (4) 14 Peter’s choir leads the dance (11). 


27 How the 
bathe? (7) settler mth 


A Gone pain v8 9 cnr 8 Chambers’s Twentieth 


Laodiceans like to 15 I’m all in favour of the early 


"correct lair 


willbe awarded Meer bee 7 oy tbat near 
oeees cx Aveil 25, Addrtes voletions: Cream ried th roars of re recover ots 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century prrcne is recommended for + wach 
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THE SPECTATOR, APRIL 


ren ete ine ame ~ # 
3s per averages 

= Minimum 2lines. Boxnuntbers 
ts. extra. The. Spenator Lad 
Department, . 
99 Gower Street, : 
Tdephone EUSton 3221 eS Soa. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Pro@uction Assistant, “Television 
News, in Cardiff. Duties under direction of 
News. Editor: to assist with prepaftation and 
quunting of news pregrammes and topicahitems, 

and 40 direct cameras; Ao provide .cdikoria? 


briefing Gor .ovtside assignments; 40 assist dn / 


scicetion of films and direction of film sequences 


for news bulletins and other progr ‘Good |; 
education, capacity to work quicthy and efietenty ; 
and'k ; 





bivher if qualifications exceptional) ising ‘by 
seven annual increments te £1;559 pa, max. 
Requests for application forms «¢enclosing 
addressed envelope and-quoting reference G.4503 
*Spt,’) should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
eastinge House, London, WA, -within ofive days. 
BBC requires Felevision Producer in ‘Manchester 


to co-ordinate Television Light Entertainment | 


evtput in North Region. Actual television produc- 
tomexperience in that field is the most imp 


Classified Advertisement 
London, “WC. | 





¥ ; of 
5 MAAR—PFirst Exhi- | 


Nerthern Australia. 
bition in England. 9055.90, ‘Sats. 10-1. 


—Drawings. Open April dosh. Daily 40-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 





os age 3 


‘PARIS—LONDRES, Pictn Pictures recent!y acquired 
in France DEGAS. FPANTIN, BOUDIN. 
VUHLLARD, . : BRAQUE, DE 
STAEL, 9.30-6. Sat. 9.30-). — FOOEN'S, 31 
BRUTON'SIREBT. We 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 29-Cork 
Street, W.. ‘FRENCH PICTURES of the 19 
and 20th Ccatuty. ae 
srmeaiiod Proves “eurvival. Lectires and 
H.Q., 





q@ajification, but breadth of outlook, generat ver- 
satility and organising ability are other important 
factors. Norma! starting salaty £99980, Tising ‘by 
seven. annual increments to £1:930 .p.a. .max., 
bot if an exceptionally wel) qualified candidate 
* availabie for this important. post, appointment 
maéy be made at a higher .grade. Requests for 
application forms ‘enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.601 “Spt.") should reach 
Appomtments Officer, ‘Broadcasting House, 
London, ‘W.1 within five days. 


BBE requires Sctiptwriters (British) im Evrepean 
Preductions Department of Externa) Services. 
Duties inelude writing for foreign audiences 
@ocumettary feature programmes dealing with 
life and .institutions in this .country and with 
eurrent affairs. Strong preference will. be given to 
candidates with a scientific background who are 
able to present scientific technological and in- 
dastria} developments in an interesting, casily in- 
sclligible and svuccient manner. Appticants should 
have proven writing ability, good education, 
and wide interests. Knowledge of foreign coun- 
mes and languages wili-@e an advamtage. Suc- 
cessful candidate will be offered a@ contract 
one to three years with salary-Of £1,200-to £1,560 
pa, dependem on experience and qualifications. 
Requests for epplication forms enclosing 
atdressed envelope and quoting reference G.600 
Spt.") should reach Head of Programme Con- — 
tracts, Broadcasting House, Londen, ‘W.1, within 
five days. : On Ste oe 
DEPUTY HEADMESFRESS with view to 
appeintment as. HEADMISTRESS. ‘Public 
Boarding School (140 girls) on South Coast, with 
.a long independent-minded tradition, sceks a 
Depoty Head «preferably under 45) with a view 
to appointment as Headmistress in ‘two or three 
years. Wide (not merely scholastic) experience 
and. interest are looked for. Applications with 
testimonials should be sent.on or after April 
25th, when name and fult_ particulars of school 
will be supplied.— Bow 1947. 


SOCIAL WORKER wanted 15 ours «weekly, 
home yisiting. Two afternoons Club 


2 children. _Fultam area of Lom: 


aceording 
, Hertford. St. Lenten, on Wal. 





STELLA I FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 | 


(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All < 
siaff (m, & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appii- | 


cations are invited for the full-time. posts of | 
ASSISTANT .in the Rescarch Section of the 
Faculty.of Economic and Social ye The suc- 
cessful candidates will be 


expected ' 
research in BOONOMICS, ECONOMIC’ ATIS. 


HCS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY or 
SOCIOLOGY and should be graduates in vd 
these subjects or in Modern History or 

Histosy. Thére are vacancies jn both Grade iI 
(which carties the status of Assistant Lecturer) 
and Gratle Til. Phe salary-scaies-are.as follows : 
Grade [1—£700 to £850 per annum; Grade MMI— 
1600 to £650 per annum. Applications should be 
semt not later than 28th April, 1958, to the Regis- 
trar, the University; Manchester 13, from whom 
jurther particulars and forms of. appiication may 
be obtained. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH 
X.L.B.A., 66 Portldnd Place, “W.?, 19th April- 
Ist ‘May. Mon.-Fri, 10-7, Sat. 40-5. Ad. Free. 
by the Sene- 
‘Great Britain, © 
W.1. Men.-to Fri., 


Dm. 
free. 

An exhibition of aoe 5 
designs im furnishing. 
Write for caslone. MEALS. 1 196 Tottenbags | 
Court Road, WA. —— en 








AFRICA, 





33 “Beigrave 
ot S.W.1. BEL. 535}. 


“FHE “SCROTH URE,” * G. Picairn-K nowles 
(Hastings). Caxton Hall, ‘Mon., 2) Apr., 7.30. 
2s. 6¢. London Naturab Health Society. 
WABDINGTON GALLERIES. Howse Bxhibi- 
tion-26th century paintings, drawmes and seulp- 
tures). Daily. 9.30-6, Sat. 9.301.—2-Goerk ‘Sarect, 
wa. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALAERY. Boberi 
Colguheun: retrospective 1940-58. Weekdays, 
11-6 Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate ‘East Station 


TOWER, 7.30, Aptil 25, 6 <Mems_ 

2 2 onty. Carroll's Comedy, °S 
Substance.” CAN. S¥ti (3475 -before 6), Canon- 
bury ‘Place, ‘N.1. Thers, 17, Fri. 18, Sat. 19-only, 
Gogol's Comedy, “Marriage.” 








CONCERTS 


HEAR Sir “Malcolm Sargent conducting the 
Czech Phithaemoric in Smetana Hal). Prague. 
Part of the inate 1 Music Festival. May 23th 
fo Jume 2nd. Details from your Frave) Agent 
or from -Cacchosiovak Frave) Burcav, Cedok 
Londen) Ltd., 45 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 





PERSONAL 
BEDAVETTING can be stopped by wonderful 
new mcthod as discussed of B.B.C. Television. 
Free information write so Enurex Co., 119 
Oxford:Street,“Loadon, W.1. 

CANCER PATIENT (8562). Poor man (58), bed- 
ridden, suffcring.also from T. needs constant 
fires. ‘Wife subject to 


to ‘blackouts and unable to 

do much for him. Extra fuel and 
needed, Means help wo cae for im. Jewelery 
weicomed.— National, Society for Cancer Relic 
Appeal -G.7, 47 Victoria Sireet, S.W.1. 
€ARDS and Notepaper printed with address, 
cic, Send stp. for samples & -pricee.—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 
FIRST-AID for crossword enthusiasts, 
editors, journalists and the genera) readers : 

~~ _ DIFFICULT WORDS. 
Jarrotds, 12s. 6d. 











Paintings ‘dy | 
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§ your ancestsy. Genealogical” 


ME TRACE 
Research. specialist. Terms modcfate.—Box 1916 
LIBPRALS (nd others)} Here is an issuc on 
which everyone accepts she liberal poins of view. 
Duff Gordon's El Cid is such a good sherry, it 

demands liberality. 
MASTER FAILOR offers hand-made suits buik 
to your .wn style Brom 25 ens. CYRIL 
GRIMES LID., 39 Maddox Sucet, Wl. 
MAY fair 3619. LIE TE TEM 
CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 





- Ge: 
2531). 197 Regent Strect, W.} (Tel.: REG. 
Branches at ‘Liverpool, Leeds, ‘Newcastke, 
Glasgew. Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc. .cic. 
SMOKING? YOU CAN SBOP NOW?! The 
Nicrobrevin wey is new, natural and casy. 
Telephone of write for ‘fice details: Miler. of 
Golden Square. 13 Goklen Square. London, 
W.1. GERrard 6533. _ 
SPAIN, RUSSIA, Rivicras, etc. Scats availabic, 
private -cars touring above, 2-3 weeks. — 
Autoplaces (S), 139 Strand, W.C.2. FEM. 5295. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 3% 
King’s Read, S.\W.3. KEN. 720! 
THE TOAST OF TFHE DAY is-simply dchcious 
when. spread with Burgess Anchovy Paste 
YOUNG "MAN (29) wishes to eorrespond with 
someone imeresicd in Gurdiei-s idcas. — Bor 
1932. 
YOUR OWN LENSES Fitted Free to aew 
modern frames, 15s. post pail, Twe-tone frame 
20s. Send.old frame.—Beil’s Co., 50 Kings Street, 
Southport. Est. 45 years. 


LITERARY 


YOU'VE always meant to write. Dent ict the 
time siip by. The LS). founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an unmatched 
record of suecesses. New cdition of ‘Writing 
for the Press’ free from : 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London Schoo! of Journatism, 
19 Hertford Street, W.}. 
GR. 8250. 

FICTION AND NON-FICTION. MSS. read 
without .charge. Usual actms for Revision ‘if 
necessary) and submussioa te Publishers —Box 
3859. 
STORIBS WANTED by British institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regen: House. 
Regeat Street, W.t. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 16 per cent. 
of sales basis. UnsuitabDle stories are returned 
with reasoms for rejection. Address your MSS 
to Dept. C23. FREE, “The Prolfessiena! Fouch,’ 

ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23, 


THE NEW LIBERALISM is to be found in the 
books of the Pall Mall Press and in the Pat Mall 

ly. 3s. 6d. (4s. post free). Annually lés. 
= free). Enquiries to 123 Pail Mali, London, 


. 





WRITE FOR PROPIT. Send today (or phone 
KNI. 7796) for free 24-page booklet, which des- 


writing, wherever you live . 

students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
e+ record without —and that many 
earn learning.—Regem Institute (Dept. 
85Z), an gate, London, W:8 

















a 


Members of 
ladustriat 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT Co. LTD 
| 1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 








an 


_. qualified Tutors, Low fees. 





499 


KNOW-HOW brings Writing Suceess. = 
fr Writers, Send 


ef Successful Writing 
128 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, ete., by retwrn, Typeseripts 7 
fully checked. Great emphasis On accuracy and 
attractive presentatlon. 4hour is 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, 

Literary research, ctc. Kemp. 


/ thons-from/fnto alt langueges. Overnight Service. 


TELEDICTA . SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open sill 9 p.m. and weeK-ends.—Secre- 
taria) Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING and all sec- 
retarial serviecs. Ciseviars prepared and  des- 
patched. Dictation by telephone. — Apollo 
Agency, 18 Hanever Street, W.1. MAYfair 5094. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. — Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s: — E. RB 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road Folkestenc. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1. 000 words. —Naney McFas- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE ‘University of London). 


| Session 1958-59 -dDegins Menday, 29th Sepeem- 


ber, 1958. Applications are invited from (i> part- 
time students wishing to fellow evening courses 
for Internal Deerees in the Pacuities of Arts 
and Science; (i) full-time and part-time students 
wishing to read for Higher Degrees by thesis or 
to follow courses leading t© M.A. and M-Se., 
Mathematies, M.Se., Crystallography, amg the 
Academic Past-graduate Diplomas in Phsycholery 
and Numerica) Analysix. Applications for ad- 
mission shevid be made befere Ist Junc. Pam- 
phiet and form of application may be obtained 
from athe Registrar, Birkbeck College, Malet 
Street, W.C.}. 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.}% MON. 2828. 
For Prospectus please apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept. S. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUILFIO®N for Examinations 
—tiniversity, Law, Aceeumancy, Costing, Scere- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects —W rite 
fer free prospectus and/or advies mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
pelitaa College. G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

LONDON UNIVERSITS, EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C°C., est. $887, prepares stadents by post for 
General Certificate ef Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, er Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Bcon.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for -6.€.E. tall 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Corsecspondence Collicac, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

OXFORD AND COUNFY SBORETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Fraining. 
Prospectus. 

POSTAL. TUIFFION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (al! 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc.. 

B.Sc.Econ. ecg: «mw 2 LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Literature. History, Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. - “Parker, MA., LL.D., 

Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hab, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 





University Entrance, Information regarding the 
educational work of Rudolf Steiner Schools, 
reference ‘books, availability of Lecturers, -etc., 

can be .obteimed from the Secretary, Woynstones 
School, Whaddon, Gloucester. 


—— TRAINING, specially for uni- 

versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
img Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison — 
W.1i4. PARK 8392. 
SEMI-PRIVATE—Secretarial Tuition for Grau. 
ates and older students. Enro) at any time. Day 
and Evening Classes—-THE GATE SBECRE- 
TARIAL -COLLBGE, 123 Notting Hill Gate, 
London, W.#1. 








SPANISH SUMMER COURSE. in San Sebastian, 
25 July-S August. PORTUGUESE and 
SPANISH Evening Classes from April 2ist.— 
— Council, 2 Belgrave Square, London; 
aw A. 





SPECTATOR INDEX . 
The full alphabetical index of contents and 
eontributors to Volume 199 of the ‘Spectator’ 
Uuiy-December, 1957) is now availabie. 
Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per copy, 
should be sent to : 
SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LID., 
99 GOWER SFREET, LONDON, W.C.1 











Continued Overleaf 





ee ‘Lvp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, ~~ 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to 


Premiering 


Telephone: 
y address in the 


broad, 2}d.; “Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, Apa is, 1958 
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CLASSICS 


CLUB 


ADVERTISING THAT APPEARS IN THE POPUL*R MEDIA HAS BEEN DESCRIBED 
as written in Arabian Nights language. Long-playing records (with 
many superlatives thrown in free) are offered for as little as 14/6 per 


‘ record, and the public is asked to believe that these records are fully 


the equivalent, both as to performance and as to-their standards of 
manufacture, of records costing 40/- each: Just’imagine—the Branden- 
burg Concerti Nos. 4 and 5 (on one record)for 14/6 only; and we here 
at CLASSICS CLUB believing (and not hesitating to state in print) that 
our recording of these two Brandenburgs is better than any other. 


We at CLASSICS CLUB have made even stronger ygwse—+e-meteeteteeee 


claims than this. 


know, 80/-. 


But not all our time is spent counting shillings. 
There are other things too. For example, Leopold 
Mozart’s Trumpet Concerto is, we think, although 
obtainable nowhere else, infinitely more charming 
than Hadyn’s Trumpet Concerto, delightful as 
Hadyn is. CLASsIcs cLUB put them both on to 
one record; charge for it our standard price of 
14/6 only; delight our membership; preen ourselves 
Who plays it? Roger 
Delmotte, first trumpet of the Paris Orchestre de 


as another “First and Only.” 


l’'Opéra (Serge Baudo conducting). 


True, most of our records are the war-horses of the 
standard classical repertoite—Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor, Dvorak’s 3rd and Tchaikovsky's 4th, 
in C, Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto, Mozart’s Linz, Haydn’s Miracle (backed 
by his 46th), and many similar (and Chamber Music 
too—Schubert’s Trio No. 1 in B Flat Major, and 
and Beethoven's 
Trio, for example) all costing our members 14/6 % of 
each, all complete to the last note, all performed by 
great Continental, British and American orchestras } ,, 
and performers, conducted by top-flight conductors. ) pee 


Scarlatti? War- 
horses? Hardly. And the choral works of Tallis ; , 
and Gibbons, performed by the celebrated American 
Dessoff Choirs? War-horses? Hardly. Or Handel’s % that 
played by the Orchestra of the 

Netherlands Handel Society, and sung by Dora van + 
Doorn, Leo Larsen and David Hollestelle? War- 


Bizet’s Symphony 


his Trout Quintet, 


But what of Perotinus, Corelli, 


Italian Cantatas, 


horses? Hardly, hardly, hardly. 


We claim, always fearful lest 
we be accused of modesty, that. as well as great re- 
cordings at 14/6 each, we also issue to our members 
unique recordings—that is, recordings not anywhere 
else obtainable in Britain, even at 40/-, or, as best we 





THIS IS A COUPON—AN UNUSUAL sort. But so too 
are CLASSICS CLUB prices in this day and age when 
everything costs more. Please do address it to me 
personally. I will find it extremely helpful if you 
do, and it will ensure my being able to give it 
my personal attention. All you have to do is to 
accompany it with a slip of paper bearing your 
name and address in block capitals, and your 
remittance in the sum of 14/6 for each and any 
of the records I have mentioned in the first four 
Paragraphs of this advertisement and which 
you may wish to have me send you on approval. 
My own favourites are the two Trumpet Con- 
certos (on one 
recor d »X¥ and 


= interesting for 
compare 
your choice with 
mine. Incidentally, 
if you join us, as I 
much hope you 
will, you will be 
hearing from me 
by month. 
I am the Editor 
of Classics Club 
News. 


DOROTHY WHISTLER 
CLASSICS CLUB 
127 KENSAL ROAD 
LONDON, W.10 





A. E. WOODWARD-NUTT, 

BECKENHAM. 
4 I have been buying peccee 
for over 35 years. A 
months ago, with Nitieeate 
» Scepticism. a CLASSICS 
cLuB record. 1 was deiighted 
with it. I have had several since 
and am_  convi t for 
consistently high quality and 
value for money they are 
unsurpassed. 


SISTER MARY D’AMIEN, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
CLASSICS CLUB records beat 
all other records for musical 
beauty, faultless quality and 
; perfect reproduction. 
P. J. HOLT, URMSTON, LANCS. 
CLASSICS cLuUB is a_ truly 
reliable club. You offer ex- 
pertly prepared records of finest 
music for an amazingly low 
price, and. promptly delivered. 


D. T. DEBENHAM, BARGOED. 

Your records are definitely 
the best value obtainable in 
respect of both musical purity 
Archduke { and_ reproduction. They un- 

doubtedly surpass the 
even so-called well-known 
: orchestras and compan 


J. PARSONS, FARNHAM. 
I never heard better 
recordings at any price—let 
alone 14/6. 


. H. BONN, LONDON, W.1. 
Perhaps the finest opportunity 
lovers of classical music 
will ever have to build a mag- 
nificent library of superb record- 
ings at reasonable cost. 





emer mmsen 


Indeed, CLASSICS CLUB 1958 programme 
is designed to serve not only the public 
taste, but also the needs (and longings) of 
the Collector. Rare recordings, faultlessly 
performed, and equally offered at frac- 
tional prices, will delight our Collector 
members. And our thrilling fl 
gramme, with all the popular works he 
classical repertoire, will bring recorded 
music into tens of thousands of British 
homes which heretofore have hardly been 
able to afford them. 


CLASSICS CLUB charge no entrance fee. 
Our members make us no pledge or 
promise. Our records are guaranteed. 


When members of the public write Re 
me I feel flattered; and by return of 
send them quite a lot to read and 
about. If, instead, they decide to Bom 
all of 14/6 (or 29/ -) by sending me a 
cheque or postal order—payble to 
CLASSICS CLUB—for their first record (or 
records) on approval, they always receive 
them with the Club’s unconditional 
guarantee, this too by return of post. 


The. Club’s unconditional guarantee 
makes interesting reading. Summarised, i 
says that if you are not wholl Hf delighted 
your money is refunded in full. cLassics 
cLuB’s refunds te those who request them 
are less than one-eighth of one “ cent, 
—yes, not one person in 800 would rather 
have his money than our records. 


We are proud about that. 
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ST, GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of sec- 
retarial work. Intensive courses for university 
graduates. Day and resident students. English 
courses for foreign students. New courses 2nd 
September and ist October, 1958. Two-year 
courses for Secretary/Linguists and Finishing 
Course, ist October.—Apply to J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Ark- 
—— Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. HAMpstead 


THE DAVIDSON CLINIC, EDINBURGH 
(for Analytical Psychotherapy) 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 30th to AUGUST Sth, 1958 
Guest Lecturers: DR. T. F. MAIN, Cassel 
Hospital; MAXWELL PATTERSON, Esa., 

Davidson Clinic, Glasgow. 
Dr. Rusforth, Dr. Jean Biggar and other 
members of the Clinic Staff will also take part. 
Further particulars from the Secretary, 58 
Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh 9. Teleph 45550). 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. ALMOND PETITS 
FOURS. A Scotch Baker's Masterpiece. Crisp 
and Delicious. Made from Pure Ground Almonds, 
Sugar and Eggs. 3 oz. packets. 4 for 8s. 6d. 
~- superlative Pre-war Quality Ratafias. Same 

3 packets of cach for 12s. All Post Paid. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray's. Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s, post 
paid. Sample .i Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. 
c.w.o. Cash refunded if mot delighted. Send 
also for our price list of Continental and 

Tropical Delicacies. 








DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-ferming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
‘Garlisol Tablets (six months” supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ss 





HARRIS TWEED, per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE oo ATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isie of Lewis. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-c: Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress He Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel —. reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
re Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
re > 
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HAVE _— A VACANCY in your Londog 
Flat? Or you want to Share a Fiat? 
nn gg suate- A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly (4th floor), 
LOVELY GLENGARRY: Go. Cork. Moder Modern 
Bungalow. New, detached. For Sale or to Let 
furnished. Ideal situation, Glorious views of sea 
and mountains. Accommodation: Dining, 
sitting, three bedrooms, -kitchen, scullery, oe 
room and spacious attic, Electricity, h. & ¢ 
water, Rayburn cooker. Gardens.—Box 1940. 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines, A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hore, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A, 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Ciiff, 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns, 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


COTSWOLDS. Simple country house in lovely 
valiey. Large garden. Own produce. Recreation 
room. Children welcome. Terms moderate. — 
Steanbridge, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Weeks, days. 


MARINE HOTEL, NORTH. BERWICK. Adjoin. 
ing famous West Golf Course,-facing sea. Mag 
nificently appointed. Excellent cuisine. Resident 
orchestra. All-weather tennis courts.. Fully 
licensed. Illtistrated ‘brochure from ‘Manager. 
Phone North Berwick 406. An Egiinton Hotel. 

















BRIDGE HOTEL. 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful! 
surroundings; excellent for walking. climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
Self-contained suites, private pera eeee 
h. & c. ail bedroo: 
Own croquet and putting. Teceiions fishing, 
golfing. Fully licen: 

Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 J 
NORTH COTSWOLDS. Smal! Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 

NR. OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Elizabe 
than house, seven miles N.E. Oxford, offers long 
or short holidays in unspoilt countryside, and 
within easy motoring distance of Cotswolds, 
Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good food 
Club licence, delightful bar and friendly informal 
hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, —— 
and television room. Chi welcomed. 
chure, — STUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studiey, Oxford, 
Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


SHANKLIN 0. ik 








2009. Katrick Private Hote, 
Highly commended for good food. H. & ¢ 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park, 
6 gns. to 8 gns. S.a.e. 

SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an oon ge 1 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley abo 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and aeoeel 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New-téléférique, 
Private car tours. Every comfort, excellem 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms. Details: Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. B. Wilmot-Allistone, - Hotel-Chalet Bon 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oecex. 











CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order. Often a small repair extends 
their life. Negiected, their value deteriorates, We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice tree.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY. 2550, 











RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence. Persona! attention of Proprietors. 











FOR SALE 


LARGE STONE BUNGALOW, 50 miles south 
Dublin. Family holidays. £1,000. — Hadfield, 
Killinghall, Harrogate. 











WANTED 


HOUSE OR COTTAGE WANTED for part of 
August or September. Three bedrooms. Must be 
near sea.—Apply Peter Mell, the ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 











ACCOMMODATION 


DEVON WEEK-ENDS. Cottage owner offers 
week-ends to_two country lovers. All ‘theals, 
Trains met at Exeter or Sidmouth Junction.— 
Box’ 1946. 

GOOD-CLASS private households (London area 
preferred) wanted to take selected continental 
students as paying guests.—Box 1956. 

AST. Delightful modernised cot- 
tage, all electric, fridge, tel., gar. Sleep 5. June, 
July, Sept. onwards.—Box 139 














WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. ‘Television. Unlicensed 








HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
in MADEIRA at 
REDUCED FARES 

Air fare down by £27 return, The year’s best 
holiday proposition and. the extra miles 
south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A good opportunity to visit this beautiful 
sub-tropical island. Go now or at any time 
until mid-December. Good hotels; reasonable 


fates. 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct route to the coast starts 
Saturdays from May 17 to Santa Mar- 
gherita (for Rapallo, Portofino, Sestii 
Levante and Nervi). Let your Travel Agent 
help you or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567. 7 
OVERSTRAND, Norfolk., Sea and Country. 
Riding and Golf near Danum House. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP @ LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildifigs. London, E.C.}. 
Tel: ROY 3111 
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